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SPECIAL OFFER! 


HANDSOME knife will be shipped with each order for any of the books 

listed below. It is 414 inches in length closed, stag handle, finest quality — 
of steel, guaranteed perfect in every respect, made by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of sporting knives, suitable for the camper, hunter or angler. 


Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
By DR. FRANK M. JOHNSON 


With an introduction by Dr James Alexander Henshall 


This consists of a number of short sketches portraying the actual experiences of the author 
during the vacation days of half a century. 

From the earliest days of young manhood and even up to the present hour, the writer has 
devoted all of his spare moments to the study of fish life and the art of angling. 

As an amateur fish culturist, valuable data regarding embryonic piscatorial existence in its 
various phases became available. 

To accumulate actual and reliable information, the necessary research work entailed nomad 
wanderings from the farthermost juttings of Maine's sturdy coast, amid the storm-beaten cliffs of 
Newfoundland, through the everglades of the Floridan jungles, on toward the land of the mid- 


night sun, $1.75 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By ER. M. SHELLEY 


“I went to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, the American sportsman, whose 
sudden death on shipboard, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British East Africa, was a 
great shock to me. For two and a half years | hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
game. After a short visit back home to America | returned on my own responsibility to Africa, 
and there | spent over two years hunting and taking moving-pictures. My friends suggested that 
I put my exciting adventures and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those who love 
sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me to Africa, | promise him an opportunity to hunt 
lions and other big game without any risk of life or limb.” 

This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated with wonderful photographs. Twenty-seven 
chapters, each more interesting than the preceding one. $3.25 


Camping and Woodcraft—Volumes 1 and 2 
By HORACE KEPHART 


These two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work for vacation campers 
and travellers in the wilderness. An enlarged new edition of the standard manual on outdoor life. 
Tells all a man may want to know about the various tents and conditions under which any special 
design should be used. Describes camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of the 
woods and how to overcome them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. It also gives tested pro- 
vision lists and describes how to cook them. An encyclopedia of information on living in the open 
by which any one thrown on his own resources in the wilderness can exist in safety and comfort. 


Both Volumes $3.25 


FOREST AND STREAM, Book Dept., 221 West 57th St., N. Y. 
; OD Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
Enclosed herewith $ Send to me postpaid CO Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
(ok ¥ Oe Cae C0) Camping and Woodcraft, Vols. | and 2 
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SHOOTING My First BIG GRIZZLY 


If You Plan to Hunt in the Cassiar Country, This Article Will 
Supply Much Directly-Usable Information 


NE of the most thrilling and ex- 
O citing things I ever did in my 

life was to hunt grizzly bear and 
really get one. 

First I will endeavor to give you an 
idea of the country and how we travel- 
ed. We went from New York to 
Montreal, that is, my husband and I; 
then by train to Vancouver. From 
Vancouver we took a steamer up the 
Inland Passage, a three-day trip, 
stopping at Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, 
and then Wrangell, Alaska, where we 
landed. 

Wrangell is a very small and pic- 
turesque little place with one hotel, but 
a good one—surprisingly so for so 
small a town; the streets are made of 
wooden planks. Outside of a nice little 
church, a lumber mill and a salmon 
cannery, there is nothing else to tell 
about Wrangell,—only that we had to 
stay there for two days, awaiting the 
gas boat that was to take us up the 
Stikine River. 

August twentieth we started up the 
Stikine in a flat-bottom gas boat carry- 
ing forty passengers, of which there 
were twenty hunters; as I was the 
only huntress, you can imagine what a 
good time I had. Being dressed in 
hunting togs like the rest of them, I 
was included as one of the “boys.” 

Words can hardly express the gor- 
geous scenery; it was like fairyland to 
me. Wonderful glaciers and snow- 
covered mountains with beautiful 
autumn foliage on the slopes below. 

Every once in a while we would get 
a glimpse of a harbor seal who had 
made his way up the river. We saw 
an abundance of salmon going up the 
little side streams to spawn, and gulls 
hovering about them, waiting for an 
opportunity to pick out their eyes, on 
which they feed. 

The second day out we saw a grizzly 
bear; it surely was a great sight to me, 
as I had only seen grizzlies in the Zoo. 


By Satty CLARK 


Epitor’s Note: The writer is the wife of 
James L. Clark, noted naturalist, sculptor 
and taxidermist and Assistant Director of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


The writer in the land of the totem. 


When first we saw him he was swim- 
ming; then he went toward the shore 
and fished out a big salmon. It was a 
sight to see him lope along, with the 
salmon flipping and flopping in his 
mouth. He was off and out of sight 
just as quickly as he had appeared. It 
was most exciting to us all. 


HE same afternoon we saw a black 

bear going up the mountain side 
and we got. some wonderful motion 
pictures of him climbing right to the 
top. Many goats high up on the rocky 
ledges were seen from time to time, 
while numerous bald eagles were al- 
most always flying about. 

It was slow going bucking the eight 
mile current; on two occasions we could 
make no headway over the rapids, so 
we had to lower a life-boat in which 
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they put a cable and went ashore. 
After attaching this to a tree the cap- 
tain would speed up the engines, and 
with the help of the windlass would 
pull the boat over the rapids. The cap- 
tain said, at one time we came within 
six inches of a big snag, which might 
have seriously damaged the boat. 
However, all those things go with the 
trip. 

Our objective was to reach Tele- 
graph Creek, from where we would 
outfit for the Cassiar Mountains. Mr. 
James L. Clark, Assistant Director of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, was sent on an expedition to secure 
a group of Osborn caribou and to study 
their habits, and Mr. Clark is my hus- 
band,—that is how I got there. 


E arrived at Telegraph Creek 

August twenty-second at 7 p. m. 
What a sight it was, too. All the 
Indians of the town were lined up on 
shore to look us over, and incidentally 
greet us, as among them were our 
guides, cooks and horse-wranglers with 
their families. 

We came ashore and our outfitter, 
Bob Hyland, came to meet us, and finally 
we were taken to our respective rooms 
at the Stikine Hotel. I do not dare to 
describe the hotel, as some day some 
of you sportsmen may have to go there. 

There was great fun packing and 
getting ready for the hunt. We had 
one Indian guide, a cook and a horse- 
wrangler, eight pack horses and five 
saddle horses, all of which had been 
sent out three days before our arrival, 
so as not to delay our start. 

So on the twenty-fourth day of 
August we started in a Reo truck for 
camp. That was indeed a hair-raising 
trip. Originally the road was but a 
trail on the mountain side for pack 
horses, which has recently been im- 
proved. Looking down on the river 
side was a drop of about a thousand 
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The writer, Indian guide, cook and horse wrangler with the trophy. 





Mrs. Clark seated on the skin of the big grizzly. 
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feet, while on the other was a rock wall, so tha 
the driver would have to watch himself Very 
closely or something would happen. Finally ye 
came to a sharp bend where the driver said: 

“Now you watch this turn; only a few week; 
ago a truck went over here!” 

My, it was an awful place. It looked as jf 
there had been a land slide and everything haj 
gone with it. 

I was indeed glad to arrive at camp; it was Min the 
a pretty camp, too. We met our boys and had 
lunch. That to me was very funny, as we had no § followi 
chairs or tables, we sat down on the ground with 
our Indians. The great trouble I had was t oe 
keep the slippery plate on my lap. We had many rei 
laughs over it. went 0: 

overloo 
sat bet 

























_—— making plans for the next day’s march, 



































adjusting our packs, etc., and incidentally “Wel 
being eaten alive by gnats and black flies,—we And 
retired at eight o’clock and had a good night's Just 
rest. coming 
The next morning our auto turned back, and §iquarte1 
with saddle and pack horses we started on the Mran hig 
Dease Lake Road. This road leads to where the Jin a h 
gold rush was this year. We left the road for —mounta 
an old Indian trail, August twenty-eighth, then [time to 
our real troubles began. We got into bog and Mtimber, 
swamps, and sometimes there were as many as Jon my 
five of the pack horses down at one time. We fon my 
were now starting for the Cassiar Mountains, (wrangle 
where we were to hunt caribou, moose and grizzly Bing, an 
bear. heck u 
We traveled until September the ninth before Biwere af 
we had any shooting; then Mr. Clark shot a goat. Breached 
As we had to wait for the caribou to come out of Miwe wer 
the velvet, the rest of the hunting was delayed. [Mcertainl 
I did not get my first shooting until September Mstealthil 
fourteenth, when I shot the biggest bull caribou (within | 
for the group, and the sixteenth of September (I Jas he : 
shall never forget), I shot my bear. berries, 





I was 
feeding 
urned | 

placec 
guring 


It was about 5:30 a. m. when I awoke, and we 
went to breakfast about 6:30. When we were 
having breakfast I said: 

“Boys, this is my lucky day; we will hunt griz 
zlies.” 

The guide said: 

“How do you know it is your lucky day?” 

So then I told them a dream I had: 

“Three black bears were climbing up the moun- 
tain, and a big grizzly coming down. He was 
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standing upright, shaking his front paw at me rea 
and saying: ‘You can’t get me; you can’t get me! BP gun. 
So I got good and mad and started after him say- Mi Not a 
ing: ‘You bet I can get you, you great big devil.’” Bipot knox 
And then I woke up. With ; 
myself ; 
= boys all had a good laugh, and by 7:3) MMjoud thy 
a. m. we were off on a bear hunt. It was 4 Binstantl; 
bitter cold day with two inches of snow on the Bifwice, y 
ground. We traveled through swamp and crossed Mig pig. 
rivers, and finally had to ford some rapids. I Confid 
want to tell you right now, if you ever want to ight, I 





get the sensation of your life, try fording rapids 
on a horse. It’s great, if you don’t weaken: yo 
feel as though you were being carried downstreall 
just as fast as any boat could carry you. 1 
it some time. 

Well, the fact is, I had a big disappointment, 
as we did not see any sign of bear or anything 
else. We had covered ten miles and were on ou 




































|, SO that way back to camp. My, but I was peeved at the 
elf very Mworld, and tired, too. In fact, I was so tired I 
nally we [thought I would have to be lifted bodily out of 
said: my saddle. 
Ww weeks When we arrived at camp the cook came run- 
ning down to meet us, all excited, and said he had 
ed as if Meseen a big grizzly on the mountain, just over our 
1ing had camp, about half an hour before. I forgot then 
all about being tired, and kicked my old horse 
; it was fin the ribs, starting him on a trot straight up 
and had [the mountain side, with my husband and guide 
e had no [following and the horse-wrangler trailing on foot. 
ind with 
was to 7 poor horses were all winded when we 
ad many reached the top. Mr. Clark and the guide 
went on the edge and sat down with their glasses 
overlooking a deep valley. Then I came up and 
s march, [sat between them and said: 
dentally “Well, have you seen him?” 
ies,—we And the answer was, “No.” 
night's Just then I picked him up with the naked eye, 
coming through the bush. He was about three 
ck, and quarters of a mile away. Then the excitement 
on the ran high and the question was how to get to him 
here the Mein a hurry. Here we were on the edge of a 
oad for Memountain looking straight down. There was no 
th, then time to be lost, as the bear was making for the 
0g and Jtimber, so down we went, three abreast, the guide 
aany as fon my right, I holding his arm, and Mr. Clark 
1e. We fon my left holding my hand, while the horse- 
untains, (wrangler followed with my gun. Slipping, slid- 
| grizzly Jing, and falling, we would dig in our heels to 
heck us, as the dirt and rocks would fall; we 
. before Mwere afraid the bear would hear us. Finally we 
a goat, reached the bottom but lost sight of the bear as 
e out of ewe were then in bush. From here on our guide 
elayed. ertainly did some wonderful stalking, as he 
otember festealthily brought us through scattered bush to 
caribou #within forty yards. My first glimpse of him was 
mber (I Has he stood in a little open place feeding on 
berries, 
and we | I was to have first shot. As I aimed, he was 
ve were uceding slowly and going from us, but he just 
urned his body enough to give me a good target. 
nt griz- placed the sight just forward of his hind leg, 
guring to rake him through the body into the 
eart. I remember feeling perfectly calm and 
ay?” ollected, and although I realized the danger, I 


elt no fear. 
e moul- 
He was R. CLARK stood just behind me with his rifle 
at me ready and the guide to one side, but without 
yet me!’ Be gun. 


im say- Not a word was spoken as we stood motionless, 
devil.’” Hot knowing what moment he might get our wind. 
With a confidence I never had before, I steadied 
myself and pulled. At the report of the gun a 
by 7:3) oud thud told me that I had hit the mark, and 
t was 4 Mnstantly this great ball of brown fur rolled over 
on the Hifwice, with squeals and grunts like that of a 
crossed Mig pig. 
pids. I Confident of the shot and thrilled with the 
want t0 ight, I did not fire again; almost instantly he 
- rapids Bas up and off into the timber. 
en: yo #® Mr. Clark held fire, wishing me to get him all 
nstreall MBlone, but seeing him heading for the thick bush 
u. Try Met him have a farewell shot. 
I never was so sure of any shot in my life as I 
ntment, Has when I fired at that bear, and I was furious x _ 


hi vhen t “er PS ing ; eae 
— 7 he boys shouted: “You never hit him!” "halla pela: Wala Yar¥’ Cus Cooree Borehard, Mrs. Clark, Pred 
* (Continued on page 188) Burghard, Wm. A. Holmes, Fred S. French, Arthur D. Norcross. 
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Camp-Sport-Tour Series 


By 
LESTER GIBSON 


Photos Courtesy Vermont State Chamber of Commerce 


most beautiful spot I ever 

saw.” Such was the superla- 
tive verdict of my companion at the 
conclusion of a vacation spent on the 
shores of Lake Champlain. Camping 
on North Hero Island with the Lake 
surrounding us, the Green Mountains 
before us and the Adirondacks behind 
us, it was all that he declared. 

This will be the impression on you 
the first and second time, in fact every 
time you visit this historic lake. Per- 
haps nowhere can you find such a com- 
bination of enormous lake between two 
of the most magnificent mountain 
ranges in the country. Whether you 
enter Vermont from New York, New 
Hampshire or Massachusetts you will 
inevitably visit Lake Champlain. 

But Lake Champlain is not the only 
attraction in Vermont. The state has 
a personality all its own. A trip 
through it is to enjoy the spectacle of 
a constantly changing panorama of 
beautiful and colorful mountains grad- 
ing off into rolling hills and beautiful 
valleys dotted with quaint old-fashioned 
but well-kept farms and picturesque 
cities. 

Through the center of the state from 
Massachusetts to Canada run the fa- 
mous Green Mountains like a spinal 
column with outposts and foothills 
spreading out east and west. These 
mountains contain more than five hun- 
dred majestic peaks lifting their proud 
heads to a height of more than two 
thousand feet, and many others just 
short of this altitude that drain into a 
great company of lakes and streams 
that delight the sportsman. 
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‘O UR camp at Birdland was the 


To be statistical for a moment, Ver- 
mont is one of our smallest states, 
measuring but 157 miles north and 
south and varying from 35 to 90 miles 
east and west. She embraces some 
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Members of the 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Information Bureau 
WOOD’S SPORTING GOODS STORE 
78 Church Street, Burlington, Vermont 


HOWLEY BROTHERS 
Rutland, Vermont 


CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 


Manchester, Vermont 


BURLINGTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
Burlington, Vermont 


For information concerning game laws and 
general literature write or call on 


SECRETARY OF STATE, STATE OF 
VERMONT 
Montpelier, Vermont 


For the following booklets write to 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vermont, Green Mountains, Lake Cham- 
plain, the Vacation Land 
Lakes of Eastern Vermont 
Lakes of Western Vermont 
Where to Stop When in Vermont 


9,500 square miles containing the 
astonishing number of 400 lakes and 
ponds and streams innumerable. Her 
population of 350,000 is well distrib- 
uted, and while there are no “vast, 
wide, open spaces where men are lost,” 
there is ample space for the sportsman 


to camp and fish and find any kind of 
accommodation he wants. 

One of the greatest boons to the trayv- 
eler from the hot city is Vermont’ 
cool air. Her average temperature in 
June is 66 degrees, and in July and 
August 70, comfortable days and cod 
nights for sleeping out in the open. 


ERMONT is situated at the cross 

roads of some of the most impor- 
tant tourist routes in America. She 
lies between the Adirondacks and Thov- 
sand Islands on one side and the Maine 
Coast on the other. The shortest dis 
tance between these points is through 
the Green Mountains and along the 
shores of Lake Champlain. She is but 
one hundred miles from Boston, less 
than two hundred from New York ani 
three hundred from Philadelphia, ani 
accessible by either motor or train. S 
if your tour be designed to cover thes 
other places it can easily be made to 
include a stopover in Vermont. 

Visit Vermont you must, for nowhere 
else will you find so much beauty 
crowded into such a small area. Pet 
haps one of the novelties of the state is 
that you can visit both ends and both 
sides easily within the limits of a single 
day by motor, with ample time fo 
stopping along the way. 

Thousands of tourists go to Maine 
or to Canada this way, stopping alon 
the line for a few days fishing. Som 
stop at hotels, some at farms and others 
of your clan and mine camp along the 
road. Many others make Vermont 
their destination, spending the entire 
vacation under the spell of her charms 
It is hoped that you will do likewis 
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rather than making it just a way 
station. But whether you stay for two 
days or two weeks you will become a 
devotee of the Green Mountain State. 
If you stop awhile on the shores of 
Lake Champlain, you, like my friend, 
will pull up stakes reluctantly and 
declare it to be the equal of any spot 
in America. 


A suming now that you will go, how 


are you going to get there? The 
touring sportsman will be interested in 
the facilities for reaching Vermont. 
The first one is your car, be it Ford 
or Rolls Royce. Vermont is one of our 
most accessible states and offers the 
utmost in travel comfort. Go up 
through New York via Albany and you 
may enter. at Bennington, famous as 
the headquarters of the Green Moun- 
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tain Boys. Stop 

at Bennington 

for a moment 

and you will gaze upon one 

of the most graceful shafts 

erected to the memory of 

these revolutionary heroes. 

Or perhaps you prefer a 

trip through the Adiron- 

dacks first. Well then, 

leave Albany for Lake George 

and after viewing that noted 

lake go through to Plattsburg, 

Chazy or Rouses Point, New 

York. At these and other 

points there are ferries across Lake 

Champlain. One of the most popu- 

lar trips is over the ferry at Chazy 

to Isle La Motte, and then a delight- 

ful motor ride through Isle La 

Motte, the Hero Islands and Grand 
Isle. 


HE state may also be entered 

through North Adams and 
Greenville, Mass., Keene, Lebanon 
and Woodsville, N. H., St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, and many other 
places. 

The Central Vermont Railway 
and the Rutland R. R. also offer 
excellent service through from New 
York and other points. 

One of the most delightful trips 
in the world is up the majestic: Hud- 
son by either day line or night line 
to Albany and thence by motor or 
railroad to Vermont. There can be 

no more delightful vacation. 

You will find good roads all the way. 
Have you ridden much on soft gravel 
roads with their delightful cushiony 
effect? If you haven’t, there’s a treat 
in store for you in Vermont, for the 
majority of hers are such roads. How- 
ever, the exigencies of heavy traffic 
make their demands and gradually 
there is spreading out a network of 
concrete surfaces. So in Vermont you 
will experience both the well kept 
gravel and the ultra modern concrete. 

Now what are you going to do? 
For the camping sportsman the great- 
est lure is fishing and in that you 
will not be disappointed. If you want 
to cast your fly for speckled trout re- 
member that the entire eastern border 
of Vermont consists of the Connecticut 
River which winds its course for two 


hundred miles along the edge of the 
state. There are also several other 
sizable rivers and many _ streams 
abounding in those alluring pools where 
the angler must use the utmost skill to 
tempt these beauties from their hiding 
places. 


}* is impractical to try to be too 
specific in an advance article about 
where the sportsman will have the best 
luck, and this is where the FOREST AND 
STREAM Information Service comes in. 
When you reach Vermont call on the 
nearest one of the dealers listed. His 
store is a storehouse of information of 
this kind and he will be glad to tell you 
where to go, the best bait to use, etc. 

All of us may not wish, however, to 
confine our fishing to the streams and 
we don’t have to do so. Remember 
that it was remarked earlier that there 
are four hundred lakes and ponds in 
the state. It is neither possible nor 
practicable to list all of them. To men- 
tion just a few, there are Dunmore, 
Bomoseen, Morey, Willoughby, Caspian, 
Memphremagog and Champlain, all of 
them at least several miles long and 
many others, all of them stocked regu- 
larly from United States Hatcheries. It 
is a poor sportsman, loafing on the job, 
who cannot catch enough fish to keep 
the pan supplied. You will hear some 
weird fish stories of sturgeon up to 
150 pounds, but disregarding these, the 
real angler will get down to business 
and go after small mouth black bass, 
wall-eyed pike, great northern pike, 
brook trout and perch. And he will 
not be disappointed. 


ERE again is the FOREST AND 

STREAM Information Bureau. If 
in doubt call on the nearest member 
and he will give you the latest dope, 
without charge. 


A Vermont trout stream. 





But fishing alone cannot occupy all 
the time. Many of us do not wish to 
leave the family at home during vaca- 
tion time. By all means include them 
and let them share the fun. They can 
be left to their own devices when you 
want to go fishing alone. 

The same lakes and streams that af- 
ford such fine fishing also allow good 
bathing and boating and will permit 
you to mix in some good sightseeing 
trips too. 

Lake Champlain alone, so rich in 
historic interest, offers more than 
enough of these for the average vaca- 
tion. It is the largest body of fresh 
water on this continent exclusive of the 
Great Lakes, being one hundred miles 
long and twelve wide at its widest 
point. On the bosom of this magnificent 
lake were fought some of the decisive 
battles of the revolution. Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys, Mont- 
calm, Start and Putnam are names con- 
jured up by this old lake. Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga of our school 
days’ history will be visualized on Lake 
Champlain, and can be easily visited 
by boat. 

Let me suggest a day’s trip from 
Burlington to Ausable Chasm, New 
York, where you will witness one of 
the most beautiful scenes in the Adi- 
rondacks, or a two day trip to Lake 
George. Others you will hear about 
when you get there. 


The sportsman who wishes an occa- 
sional side motor trip will find a de- 
lightful one through the Green Moun- 
tains from Burlington to Jeffersonville, 
thence up a steady eight mile ascent 
to “Smugglers Notch,” one of the most 
popular objectives of all the tourists 
to Vermont. Then complete your trip 
through Stowe, Waterbury and return 
to Burlington. If your destination lies 
beyond, go on to Montpelier and St. 
Johnsbury and thus to the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 


HE hiker will delight in the “Long 

Trail” that follows the sky line of 

the mountain villages from Massachu- 
setts to Canada. 

After reaching Vermont, where to 
stop? Let it be said that Vermonters 
welcome tourists and each year wit- 
nesses many more of them catering to 
the needs of tourists. You will ex- 
perience genuine New England hospi- 
tality in Vermont, offered by Yankees 
who know how to make you want to re- 
turn. They will offer you every kind 
of accommodation from the most luxu- 
rious hotels down to the homiest farm 
houses all equipped for the utmost 
comfort. The man of wealth or the 
one of moderate means will find them 
to suit his purse. But if you are a 
member of the clan of camping-sports- 
men you will prefer to pitch your own 
tent and roll your own blanket. And 


you will find camping places most 
everywhere you go. There are camps 
for just this purpose all over the state. 
The City of Burlington maintains 
large municipal camping ground the 
equal of any to be found anywhere. Ip 
many cases you may pitch your tent 
on some farm or by the lakeside. But 
if you do, ask permission first. Extend 
this courtesy and you will receive more 
courtesy in return. You will simply 
be required to pay, perhaps, a moderate 
fee and to observe the necessary rules 
of sanitation and forest protection. 


NE of the finest spots in the world 

for Summer camping with fishing, 
bathing and boating right at hand is 
in the northwest section of Vermont 
known as Grand Isle County including 
the towns of South Hero, Grand Isle, 
North Hero, Isle La Motte and Alburg, 
Far away from the noise of the big 
city, next to nature in her most beau- 
tiful form with shimmering water on 
all sides, magnificent scenery beyond, 
gorgeous sunsets and bracing air, you 
will find Grand Isle the finest tonic 
that nature can provide. 

So if you are a camping sportsman 
come along to Vermont and be sure to 
bring all your fishing tackle. But don't 
worry about where you are going to 
camp. By all means equip yourself 
with all the information you can in 

(Continued on page 170) 


Camel’s Hump in the Green Mountains, Vermont 
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AM ATEUR Equipment and Methods 


By 
TaLspot M. RoGErRs 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 


HERE is to- 
7 day an in- 
creasing in- 
terest in photog- 
raphy as regards 
wild-lifee Many 
men are now find- 
ing as much satis- 
faction in hunting 
with the camera as 
with the gun. To 
be sure there is 
great sportin 
hunting. It in- 
volves skill in 
woodcraft, knowl- 
edge of animal 
ways, patience, and alertness. But 
photography also exacts these qualities, 
and yet in the end often times brings 
more satisfying results. It leaves a 
satisfaction in the heart for there re- 
mains a picture of an animal that still 
lives. 
During the last few summers I have 
been in the northern part of Maine, 
where deer are quite numerous. In 


| the summer months they are often very 


tame, sometimes coming into camp at 
night out of mere curiosity. . It had 
long been a desire of mine to obtain 
some good photographs of these ani- 
mals; but the only opportunities I had 
were in broad daylight, and with the 
exception of one or two pictures, results 
were poor. Either the light or the 
position of the camera was wrong, or 
the subject too far off. Needless to 
say it is a difficult job to get near 
enough to a deer to take his picture. 

This last summer I decided the best 
way to get good results was a flashlight 
apparatus. The one I contrived and 
put to test I will endeavor to describe 
here in order that it may help some 
one who desires to try his hand along 
these same lines. 


T? begin with, the camera need be 
nothing more than ordinary. Of 
course the finer the camera, the better 
the picture is apt to be. But the usual 
camera, taking 116 film or thereabouts, 
obtains good enough pictures. The 
photograph accompanying this article 
was taken with a No. 1A Junior Kodak. 
Deer are perhaps one of the easiest 
animals to photograph and so I will use 
them as an example. The camera 
should be placed ten or twelve feet 
from where the deer are expected to 


AS aa a 
Flashlight photo of a 


— 


white-tail deer. 


come, which is usually some well-used 
deer-path. Then the flashlight appara- 
tus is put a few feet behind the cam- 
era. After nightfall the apparatus is 
set and the shutter of the camera 
opened and left that way. The deer 
coming down the path set off the flash- 
light apparatus which illuminates him 
and the background for an instant, 
making the picture. The camera, of 
course, must be closed before daylight, 
or the picture will be spoiled. 

The flashlight apparatus is very 
simple. From the accompanying illus- 
tration one can gather a good idea of 


The apparatus rigged. 


its construction 
and action. The 
flashlight powder 
is set off by a re- 
volver, a blank 
cartridge being 
fired. This revolver 
is set off by means 
of a lever, one end 
of which is con- 
nected with the 
trigger and the 
other attached to a 
wire running 
across the deer- 
path. The deer 
walks into this 
wire, which pulls up one end of the 
lever, pressing the other down on the 
trigger. This sets the revolver off and 
that ignites the flash-light powder. 
The revolver fits tightly in the middle 
of a board in such a way that the bar- 
rel runs parallel and lengthwise with 
the board on one side, while the butt 
and trigger protrude on the other. 
This board, pointing vertically from 
the ground, and with the revolver 
pointing up, is clamped to a stake. 
The powder is placed in a little tin box 
over the muzzle of the gun. This tin 
box can be attached, in some convenient 
manner, to the board so that it will be 
held in the right position. It has a 
hole in the bottom about an inch and a 
half in diameter. Before putting the 
powder in, a piece of thin paper is put 
over this hole. This keeps the powder 
in the container and at the same time 
allows the fire from the revolver to 
reach it. 


SMALL piece of iron rod is bent 

so that one end goes over the 
trigger and the other fits into one end 
of the lever, which is just below the 
revolver. The pivot of this lever 
should be about one and one half inches 
from the rod that goes to the trigger, 
and seventeen or eighteen inches from 
the other end. This lever, extending 
out from the board, is on the same side 
as the trigger and the butt of the re- 
volver. A wire then runs from the 
end of the long arm of the lever, up 
thru a ring screwed in the top of the 
board and out the other side, until it 
crosses the path where the deer is ex- 
pected to come. It should cross the 
path directly in front of the camera. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Photo by K. D. Swan 
A fine buck on a game preserve. 


S the great game reserves which 
P24 have been established by Federal 


legislature in this country should 
be regarded as one of our noblest na- 
tional assets, so also should the privately 
supported sanctuaries in various states 
be looked upon as of inestimable value 
and benefit to the general public. 


Wild life in its every form is rapidly 
growing less.. Year by year, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, the tide of 
gunners increases, while the automobile 
stands out as a deadly and important 
factor in the work of destruction. With 
a car, a party :f shooters can in a single 
day cover an enormous area, and game 
is consequently driven and harassed 
into the most remote places. At the 
present rate of extermination it will 
probably be but the matter of a few 
decades when, outside of our National 
Parks and private holdings, there will 
be little or nothing left. 

We all realize that the buffalo was 
an animal that could not successfully 
compete against the inroads of civili- 
zation. Gregarious and plains-loving, 
his habitat, from the earliest pioneer 
days, was inevitably doomed. It was 
chiefly his environment that led to his 
ultimate extermination. But, because 
the original buffalo country must by 
necessity come under the plow and trail 
of the herdsman with the unavoidable 
result of buffalo extermination (aug- 
mented, of course, by the inexcusable 
slaughter of the seventies), there is no 
reason whatsoever why the elk, bighorn, 
blacktail, white goat, pronghorn, moose, 
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The 


By Paut BRANDRETH 


PUBLIC BENEFIT 
of Private (GAME P ARKS 


How the Overflow of Game Helps 
to Stock Open Shooting Territory 


Photos by Courtesy of U. S. Forest Service 


caribou, bear and whitetail should suc- 
cumb to a similar fate. All of these 
creatures, with the exception of the 
pronghorn and, at certain seasons, the 
Rocky Mountain elk, find their liveli- 
hood in rough, broken country, forests, 
muskegs and mountainous regions unfit 
for cultivation. Consequently, there is 
no legitimate excuse for their destruc- 
tion. 

The preservation of wild game for 
the future is a very vital problem. Are 
we,-like blind and improvident children, 
going to strip our forests and mountains 
of the animal beauty that animates and 
makes them doubly attractive, at the 
same time depriving the generations to 
come of a manly and invigorating pas- 
time; or are we through common sense, 
protection and foresight going to per- 
petuate the different species still exis- 
tent, thereby acquitting ourselves of 
the selfishness and unintelligence that 
would destroy the rightful inheritance 
of all sport and nature loving people? 

The “free for all” cry which jeopar- 
dizes the future protection and propa- 


Photo by N. Y. Zoo 


gation of wild life might not be raised 
with such vehemence if the average 
man who goes hunting understood better 
and appreciated more intimately the 
unquestionable value to him personally 
of private game preserves. As an ex- 
ample, let us take the Adirondacks, 


IS beautiful, forested, lake-studded 

region, situated within nine hours 
easy travel from New York City, and 
inhabited by blac’: bear, white-tailed 
deer, many small fur-bearing mammals, 
ruffed grouse and waterfowl, serve asa 
fair illustration by which to prove the 
benefit rendered the public by private 
land holdings. 

Sixty years ago the Adirondacks 
might well have been called a wilder- 
ness. Panthers and wolves were plenti- 
ful, the timber was intact and from 
New York the trip into the mountains 
was a matter of thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours. Those were the days when flocks 
of passenger pigeons might be seen set- 
tling in clouds of iridescent purple on 
the dead trees of the burnt country; 
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Ducks on Wichita Game Preséroe. 
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when deer were scarce and predatory 
animals abundant. Every lake and 
stream of any size was richly stocked 
with fish, for the waters were still vir- 
gin and undepleted. Brook trout (the 
old squaretails with the dappling of 
vermilion spots and glistening orange 
sides that so delight the eye of the 
fisherman of today when he is lucky 
enough to land a good one) yielded 
wonderful catches, and three pounders 
were no uncommon occurrence. Lake 
trout likewise abounded to such an ex- 
tent that literally tons of these fish 
were caught through the ice during the 
winter and shipped out to market with 
no apparent effect, at that time, on their 
numbers. Specimens frequently ran in 
weight up to fifteen and twenty pounds, 
and practically in whatever lake you 
fished, a superb mess of lake trout was 
an assured thing. Thus, the entire re- 
gion was a paradise for game and 
fish, unspoiled in its northern loveli- 
ness; the skyline of a mountain pricking 
the stars with the cathedral spires of 
mighty spruce; the lakes mirroring 
undenuded shores; the rivers unthreat- 
ened by dams and the despoliation of 
water-power barons; and the miles of 
forest land offering as fascinating and 
thrilling a solitude as wild places infi- 
nitely farther removed from the centers 
of civilization. 


ODAY the Adirondacks, as we know 

them, are really nothing more or 
less than a vast summer resort, enjoyed 
by thousands upon thousands of city 
people. Luxurious hotels, macadamized 
roads and telephones have taken the 
place of the primitive but comfortable 
old hostelries, the guide boat, “carry” 
and buckboard, and the man who 
tramped long miles with a telegram. 
To find a camping ground beyond ear- 
shot of tooting autos is more of a diffi- 
culty than one would at first imagine. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that cars and 
telephones and hotels have destroyed in 
a great measure the seclusion and re- 
mote charm of the woods of by-gone 
days, the Adirondacks remain, never- 
theless, one of the best sporting regions 
to be found anywhere in the Eastern 
United States. The restocking of lakes 
and streams by private land owners as 
well as the State, has restored in many 
localities the good fishing of past years, 
while every fall truck loads of white- 
tailed bucks are bagged and shipped out 
from the region. With the steady yearly 
increase of hunters the supply of deer 
apparently does not perceptibly dimin- 
ish. Why is this? 


THE answer may be found in the 

existence of private game parks. 
Dotted like oases in a desert, these pro- 
tected areas offer original conditions 
and tranquil breeding grounds for in- 


Photo by A. W. Sampson 


Grouse perching in the branches of a pine. 


numerable -wild creatures. The over- 
flow of fish and game is continually 
going out on to public lands, and the 
sportsman who pays $1.10 for a hunt- 
ing license reaps the benefit of consis- 
tent and well organized conservation. 

It takes. money to protect and care 
for game. The man of moderate income 
cannot afford to own his own hunting 
preserves, nor protect wild life for his 
own sport and pleasure. Yet the man 
of moderate income, did he but realize 
the fact, is a stockholder in every pri- 
vate as well as every national game 
park. A sample of the kind of a divi- 
dent he reaps is embodied in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

Private game preserves are kept up 
at an enormous expense. Very often 
their owners do not visit them for more 
than a month or two out of the entire 
year. Conservation is their root and 
foundation, and the good consummated 
by their upkeep cannot well be exag- 
gerated. Guarded by men of intelligence 
against fire destruction and reckless 


law-breaking, these parks are pure gold 
in the public pocket. To the public 
constantly they are yielding a fresh 
supply of fish and game, and the prole- 
tariat should entertain no feeling of 
jealousy or envy towards them. With- 
out these repositories, the individual of 
small income would find plenty of hunt- 
ing during his autumn sojourns to the 
woods, but very little game to hunt. 
Wild creatures naturally seek quiet 
places. The state controls many acres 
of virgin timber and wild, beautiful 
country. But state land is only too 
frequently overrun by humanity, espe- 
cially during the hunting season. More- 
over, deer on state land during starva- 
tion winters are not consistently cared 
for as are the deer on many game 
preserves. 


OOSEVELT, in one of his last de- 
lightful contributions to sporting 
literature, upholds private as well as 
national protection of game: 
(Continued on page 180) 





A mixed string of white and black bass from Wisconsin. 


The WHITE BASS as 
GAME FISH 


By RoBertT PaGE LINCOLN 


river,” writes an early explorer 

in describing the white bass of 
the Mississippi, “which is possessed of 
a most brilliant silvery color as to 
scales, which, held to the sunlight, pos- 
sesses a sheen that is most pleasing and 
is surely one of the remarkable fishes 
found in these waters. It is quite 
common and often grows to some little 
weight, though the largest ones I have 
seen and partaken of would not be 
many pounds. It provides a worthy 
food, and is quite numerous in this and 
tributary waters.” 

The white bass, strangely enough, has 
remained for years one of the most 
obscure of our inland freshwater fishes. 
Just why this curtain of uncertainty 
has veiled it, and just why there have 
been so few active in its capture and 
writing in regard to the life and habits 
of it, I do not know, but such assuredly 
is the case. In the category of fishes 
found in American waters, the white 
bass is dismissed with but a few words, 
and these express nothing in the way 
of enlightenment for readers of angling 
literature. Of the white bass (Roccus 
chrysops), Jordan has stated: “It is 
very similar to the striped bass of the 
ocean in appearance, but shorter and 
more compressed, reaching a smaller 
size. This fish is abundant in the Great 
Lakes and the upper Mississippi as far 
south as Arkansas.” Above and beyond 
this there is little in the books to go by, 
and we are left to our own sweet 
investigations. 
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ee is a fish found: in this 


As stated, the white bass is most 
abundant in the Great Lakes and the 
waters that pour their volume into 
them, but it is also found in such waters 
as the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
It is on the Mississippi and on the 
St. Croix, that wonderful pure water 
stream which forms the eastern boun- 
dary between the states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, where I first made my 
acquaintance with this fine sporting 
fish. Since the day I caught my initial 
one in these waters I have caught many, 
some of them ranging in weight up to 
four pounds, under conditions that were 
ideal and in a season, or time of the 
year, when they are striking at their 
best. It is to be admitted that there 
are times when they take the fly in a 
half-hearted, careless manner, and that 
when they are caught they put up but 
a trifle of a struggle—a struggle which 
is composed of several rushes, and then 
it is all over save the lifting of the fish 
out of the water. But strike certain 
times when they are particularly active, 
and take them out of waters that are 
spring-fed (in fact, catch them right 
near the springs), and you will have 
many a surprise in store for you, and 
you will admit that the white bass is a 
husky little fighter of the stream that 
will certainly win your ardent commen- 
dation. On the other hand, we cannot 
well compare the white bass with the 
small mouth bass, for instance, or the 
large mouth bass, for that matter. But 
I will say that I have caught many a 
white bass which, ounce for ounce, has 


Roccus 
Chrysops 

Is a True 
Bass— He’s 
a Scrapper 
and Is 
Trim and 
Beautiful in 


Appearance 


iY) 


so belittled the scrapping qualities of a 
large mouth as to leave salmoides in 
the dim distance. I may go better than 
that and say that some of the white 
bass I have taken out of the St. Croix 
and the Mississippi have been more 
equal to three or even four-pound large 
mouths that I have taken from many of 
our lukewarm lakes. 


| DO not know if anyone has ever 
classified the white bass as a game 
fish. It probably does not rank as such. 
However, it is a fact that almost every 
angler who comes along and tries his 
hand at capturing this beautiful silver- 
sided finny one has been keen in his 
admiration of him, and with many a 
flash of the eye has told of the struggle 
this one made and the _ boring-deep- 
down navigations of that one, and, in 
summing up, the impression stands out 
clean-cut that the white bass is deemed 
more than worthy of clean tackle. 

In viewing the case of the white 
bass, one is prone to ask: what makes 
for a game fish? There are many an- 
swers to this question. I have just been 
reading a rare good book by our old 
friend, William Henry Herbert, who 
wrote so pleasingly and authoritatively 
under the nom de plume of Frank 
Forester. Here is what he says a game 
must fish be: 

“By game fish we understand all 
those which will take the natural or 
artificial bait with sufficient boldness 
and avidity, and which, when hooked, 
are endowed with sufficient vigor, coul- 
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age and rapidity of mo- 

tion to offer so much 

resistance and give so 

much difficulty to the 

captor, as to render the 

pursuit exciting and 

agreeable, apart from 

any consideration of the 

intrinsic value of the 

fish. By these qualities 

of the hooked fish, cor- 

responding qualities of 

the fisherman are called 

forth; and the greater 

the wariness and cun- 

ning of the fish before 

he takes the bait, com- 

pelling the use of the 

finest and most delicate 

tackle, the greater his 

fury, vehemence and 

velocity after being 

struck, requiring the 

utmost nicety of manipulation, coolness 
of temper, and promptitude of judg- 
ment, the higher does he stand in the 
list of game, and the more animating is 
his pursuit and capture.” 


HIS is a very concise yet complete 

definition, by the way, and it would 
most certainly apply in singular meas- 
ure to such fish as the Atlantic salmon, 
the rainbow trout and the small mouth 
bass. But what of the case of the white 
bass? Surely it possesses “sufficient 
boldness and avidity,” to borrow the 
words of our first angling writer; it 
is certainly endowed with “sufficient 
vigor” under the circumstances; and 
the pursuit of it is, also, “exciting and 
agreeable.” When you find yourself 
looking forward keenly and speculating 
what the next fish that comes along will 
do to your fly and spinner, if you will 
be able to hold him in check or not, that 
speaks pretty well for the white bass, 
let me tell you. I say this after a great 
deal of experimentation with the fish in 
question, having caught it, not on the 
sea fishing tackle that some use in 
taking this fish, but with a lightweight 
fly-rod of three ounces or so and a light 
line and leader proportioned acceptably 
to the heft of the rod. 

Of course, the trouble with most of 
those who fish for the white bass is 
that they use rough tackle sufficient in 
caliber for tuna. It is remarkable, but, 
nevertheless, true, that I saw a fellow 
land a white bass with a line that 
surely must have been a cuttyhunk 
which would have held a fifty-pound 
fish in check. I asked him what he 
thought of the white bass as a sporting 
Proposition, and he said that they did 
not put up much of a fight; indeed, he 
could pull the fish right out of the 
water and throw him up on to shore. 
No wonder! Some of the fellows who 
80 out on the mascalonge lakes here in 


The St. Croix river, a famous white bass ground. 


Minnesota and Wisconsin outfit them- 
selves with a line that tests to fifty or 
sixty pounds, and when they catch a fish 
they simply row with all their might 
and drown the fish. This is the kind 
of fishing that makes the angling game 
look sick and puts a black spot on it. 
But catch any of these fish on the 
lightest possible tackle—tackle which 
you must need use with every degree 
of finesse and skill, tempering your 
every move with utmost care and con- 
sideration, and then you can better tell 
whether a fish is worthy of the tackle 
or not. 


manga because an overgrown per- 
son, some few hundred times 
heavier than the fish in question, can 
bodily pull a fish out of the water up 
onto dry land does not argue that the 
fish is an inherent weakling. All too 
often, however, this is the opinion con- 


ceived by many. Catching a fish on 
the lighest possible tackle will better 
prove to you if it is worthy of the scrap 
or not. 

The white bass is, of course, a fish 


The white bass is directly related 

to the striped bass, which it greatly 

resembles. This is a drawing of 
the latter fish. 


that does not attain to an out-of-the- 
ordinary weight. Indeed, the average 
one that you will catch may only be a 
half-pound, if that. But they are worth 
the catching, have no doubt about it. 
We have here in the Mississippi and 
the St. Croix, white bass that go well 
up to three and four pounds, which will 
almost be the top-figure for large ones, 
though the maximum weight would 
probably be seven or eight pounds. I 
have it on the word of no less an expert 
fisherman than Mr. Charles Stapf, the 
fly and spinner manufacturer situated 
at Prescott, Wisconsin (himself a fin- 
ished product of the school of angling), 
that within his recollection a seven- 
pounder has been caught. It would, 
indeed, be a surprise to hook into one 
of that weight and, playing him around 
in the whirls at the foot of some spring 
dashing down the side of a rocky ledge 
into the river, suddenly to bring him to 
the light of day. It surely would be a 
worthy item for the newspapers not to 
speak of the sensation that it would 
create in piscatorial circles. 


HE white bass proves himself game 
by reason of his “taste” for arti- 
ficial flies. It is said that any fish that 
will seize upon the artificial fly is a 
game fish. Next to the trout, I know of 
no fish that will seize the artificial 
creation with such avidity as chrysops, 
and if it is your good fortune ever to 
strike a school of them, and they are 
striking fast and furious, you will have 
reason to believe the fish nothing short 
of small mouth bass by the snap and 
“get” to them. That they are in their 
element and at their best when opera- 
ting in school is, of course, common 
knowledge to those who have spent any 
length of time fly-fishing for them. 
The competition among the fish for food 
is great, and it is generally a struggle 
and a race to snap up a minnow 
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or an insect before the “next fellow” 


has it. I vastly prefer to fish for the 
white bass with a fly-rod of light caliber 
and flies of a light order; flies, in fact, 
that are hardly larger than those that 
are used for trout. Just what varieties 
are the best it is hard to say. In an 
excerpt, Charles Bradford once stated: 

“The-white bass is a fine sporting 
fish and possesses fine edible qualities. 
It is caught by means of a four-ounce 
rod and the artificial fly, or with a 
worm or minnow bait. I have had great 
sport with the white bass taking them 
on the ordinary size bass fly. They 
favor the Scarlet Ibis, White Miller 
and Yellow Sally patterns.” 


| HAVE, myself, sifted out two of the 
best patterns from among them. I 
agree with Bradford, that no better 
three than those he has selected could 
be found. If I were to center on two 
flies, however, it would be the Yellow 
Sally and the White Miller. If I were 
to select the one best of all it would 
be the Yellow Sally. This pattern is 
not only the best for bass, mascalonge, 
pike, etc., but seems to be the most 
tempting one to hand out to chrysops. 
I may add to this that by the addition 
of a spinner on a shaft to the fly you 
will have a lure that for small-mouth 
bass and white bass cannot be improved 
upon or equalled. There are those who 
believe fly-fishing for bass without a 
spinner is rank foolishness and that not 
one-tenth of the success is to be had 
using the fly itself. After a great deal 
of experimentation I have come to be- 
lieve this to be undeniably true. The 
white bass prey upon minnows, hence 
it is highly probable that by the addi- 
tion of the spinner, flashing and twirl- 
ing in the water, they are deceived into 
believing that the creation is nothing 
less than a minnow. In any event, they 
take this lure with great avidity, but 
only if a certain care is taken. Those 
who have done any fly-fishing for white 
bass sooner or later come into the 
knowledge that the fish is a swift 
striker; he makes a lightning-like dart 
out and in a twinkling has nipped the 
lure. Some are of the opinion that the 
small mouth bass is more capable of 
seizing a fly and spitting it out than 
any other fish, but whoever believes so 
discounts the tactics of the white bass. 
One, at times, must sharpen his senses 
to a very fine edge to be able to hook 
the fish; and it is this ability of strik- 
ing, and yet throwing the lure aside 
without being hooked, I recommend to 
those who scoff at the white bass as a 
fish possessing no spectacular gamy 
qualities. I would even go so far as to 
say that one has to practice more fin- 
ished work in setting a hook in white 
bass fishing than in small mouth bass 
fishing. And, because of this, I am 
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prone to say that chrysops is undeniably 
worthy of the gamefish column. 
Probably there are many who have 
passed up the white bass as a wor- 
thy specimen to be caught on the fly-rod, 
by light tackle. I will admit that at 
one time I held the same belief, al- 
though all around me were beauties to 
be caught. It was not, however, until 
Mr. Stapf came out in great praise of 
this fish that I took a deeper interest 
in it, inasmuch as Mr. Stapf will only 
fish for the gamiest fish, and places 
white bass far ahead of the large 
mouth. So I set myself to the pleasant 
task of catching a hundred or more of 
this fish, letting most of them have 
their freedom, save those reserved for 


Fly casting for white bass. 


the camp skillet. The best time of the 
year for fly-fishing for the white bass 
is somewhat open: to question, but it 
may be said that right after the spawn- 
ing season they are singularly fearless 
and voracious and will attack your 
spinner and fly quite freely. The move- 
ments of the white bass in the St. 
Croix, for instance, are pretty well 
known to those who have kept track 
of them. Some time during the middle 
of the month of September they will 
gather in the Mississippi and make 
their way up into what is known as 
Lake St. Croix, not the upper Lake St. 
Croix at the headwaters, but the lower 
stretches of he river itself, the widen- 
ing or expansion of which is known as 
Lake St. Croix, too. In the deeper 
portion of this river or lake they make 
their winter quarters. Most of the 


white bass on the upper Mississippi, 
from Read’s Landing down to La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, make their way up 
the river, entering Lake Pepin, where 
they establish themselves in the deeper 
reaches for the winter of hibernation, 
To the best of my knowledge, the white 
bass refuse bait of any sort during the 
winter. This, however, is my own ver. 
sion of the matter. I have yet a great 
deal to find out about the fish in ques. 
tion which investigations have been 
filled with interest. True, however, it 
is that the fish leave their winter quar. 
ters about the 1st of May and will then 
be located on the sandbars, where they 
are fulfilling the duties of procreation, 
I have it on the word of Mr. Stapf, 
that a female white bass will express 
about 5,000 eggs, although it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that larger speci- 
mens will do far better than this. At 
the conclusion of spawning the white 
bass operate for a time in schools in 
the rivers and, having fasted more or 
less during their reproductive period, 
the fishing season finds them at their 
best, seizing the fly with rapidity and 
with a strength to their fight which is 
very appealing. On choice days in June 
one is given many a thrill when a school 
is located. 


N and around the wingdams on the 

Mississippi, between the mouth of 
the Chippewa River, where it pours its 
limpid flood into the Father of Waters 
at Read’s Landing to Alma, Wisconsin, 
one has good white bass fishing in July. 
Later on, as stated, the advance schools 
of them are beginning to move into 
Lake Pepin. Then along the rocky 
Minnesota shore for a mile or two up 
from Read’s Landing the best fly-fish- 
ing is to be had for this true bass. 
Generally it is about August or Sep- 
tember when this happens. Along the 
“walks” of the breakwater at Rear’s 
I have spent many an evening catching 
this wonderful little fighter. Some of 
them are right at the edge of the swift 
water and when caught have the cur- 
rent also with them, which makes for a 
strenuous fight. In every dark nook 
here and there between the timbers one 
will be lying in wait. Hook one and 
lose it and you will catch no more in 
that nook. But catch one and remove it 
and you will be able to catch more 
there. Some of those I have caught 
around Reed’s have been beauties, and 
as panfish are a delight and a sensa- 
tion. The white bass does not leap 
out of water when hooked, but keeps 
under the surface much like a brook 
trout with a pugnacious, boring set of 
tactics. You will find that repeated 
times you will think you have the active 
fellow tired out, and you will extend 
the net, when away he goes and you 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Hunting DUCKS and GEESE on the 


Cc fae oe 


Upper Susquehanna 


Further Notes on the Technique of River Shooting—Conclusion 


S we sit and 
A watch the 
upper river 


for ducks we hear 
a distant “Honk, 
ah-honk, ah-honk” 
and at last we see, 
flying low and 
slowly against the wind, a dark grey 
line, forming and reforming V after V 
of Canada geese—apparently chased 
off the pool above the Falls and now 
swinging around and beating their way 
up the river again. 

And before long we see the reason. 
A duck boat comes into view. A dull, 
drab, oval shaped object, tipped over, 
festooned on the bow with a bit of dry 
river grass, it drifts with the current 
but comes faster and faster as the man 
in the stern applies the paddle. And 
then we see it gradually change its 
course. Just a bit at a time but per- 
ceptively and surely it swings in an 
arc over and above the ducks playing 
below the Falls. The ducks see it too 
and start swimming south with the 
current. Faster and faster they swim 
but the gap closes gradually and before 
long the boat tips over, the ducks beat 
up into the wind, and duck after duck 
hesitates, crumples and drops. Two or 
three seconds later 
four reports rever- 
berate from the 
cliffs at the Notch, 
the boat speeds up 
and the occupants 
retrieve what look 
to us like three or 
four large grey 
ducks, Then they 
right the boat, 
swing around, and 
Start South. As 
they pass, we stand 
up, wave and calla 
greeting. The hail 
and inquiry brings 
the answer, seven 
mallards, five 
blacks, three grey 
ducks and two red- 
heads. They start- 
ed at Georgetown 
and are on their 
way to the Ferry 
Dam. A conveni- 
ent, fairly cheap, 
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and pleasant way to hunt ducks any- 
where in a swift river. Ship the boat 
North, get in, drift twenty or thirty 
miles in a day and gather in what you 
can as you pass the bars, pools, and 
feeding grounds by the wayside. You 
cover a lot of territory, if a migration 
is on you see a lot of ducks, and if judg- 
ment is used, get plenty of shooting. 
But the water must be high and a flight 
should be on. 


T’S the most modern adaptation of 

that old play “Two Men and a Boat.” 
But it’s an ill wind that entirely misses 
the innocent bystander. Unbeknown to 
us those shot-up ducks circled up the 
river, back over the shore, down past 
the middle island and then beat it up 
into the wind in a long, irregular-line. 

Five to fifteen feet above the water 
they come, swifter than the average 
express, had they no wind to ride, but 
facing into the teeth of the gale as 


they are they seem 
to be travelling 
about twice as fast 
as a duck boat. 
And so it takes 
them a perceptible 
interval to pass— 
and, of course, we 
rake the line. The first shots were 
pulled well ahead but nevertheless one 
third way back from the leader, a pair 
crumpled, whirled and skittered along 
as they struck. Another far out on the 
flank of the flock flew into the tail ends 
of the charges and hesitated, climbed 
and then dropped with a splash. 


EANWHILE four more shots tore 

two holes in the air and let down 
a pair of greybacks that swung in too 
close. And now we too race out to re- 
trieve our birds before they float out 
of sight. Travelling at five to seven 
miles an hour with the current of a 
bank-full river it only takes a moment 
or two until a couple of ducks become 
mere specks on the water in the dis- 
tance and the wise wildfowler knows 
full well what frequently happens to 
ducks that have five or ten minutes to 
float and recover. 

First they raise their heads, then 
they dive and 
that’s the last you 
ever see of them 
unless you happen 
to stumble on a 
wing-tipped cripple 
hiding, head down, 
in the grass and 
drift of one of the 
down-stream river 
bars. 

The only dead 
duck is the one ly- 
ing with his neck 
safely wrung in 
the bow of the 
boat. And _ even 
then, strange 
things have hap- 
pened. 

Grey backs trad- 
ing by forty or 
fifty yards out in 
the channel can 
surely travel while 
a boat is being 
pushed, pulled and 
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pried out of its blind on the bar and 
the last of these greys wasn’t retrieved 
until we had nearly reached the head 
of the middle island—a good three- 
quarters of a mile below and a half 
hour’s good hard poling to the South. 

We had five more ducks, but we had 
paid the price because as we swung 
around we saw another boat shoot 
across, hesitate, swing around, and 
then plunge into the head of the 
Richter Flat. Other duck hunters had 
gobbled the stand. Such a bar is good 
only for a single boat at its head and 
so we hove to in the shelter of the eddy 
on the east of the lower bar and consid- 
ered the situation. 


b hgeenes ago an old duck hunter of 
local fame had encountered the ex- 
perience of a lifetime while hunting 
ducks in a pond in the middle of the 
largest island in the center of the river. 
It was in the muzzle loading days, the 
river was bank full, and the water had 
overflowed the big island until a lake 
a quarter of a mile long and nearly a 
hundred yards wide had formed in the 
slight depression in the center of the 
island. There was a cornfield in this 
hollow, the corn was still in shock and 
six inches or more of snow was on the 
ground. Nevertheless the weather was 
not very cold, in fact a big thaw had 
preceeded this sudden late spring snow 
and ducks were everywhere. But food 
was scarce and it seemed that all the 
ducks in creation made for that corn- 
field. So this hunter decided to risk 
the ice cakes in the swollen stream and 
make a try for those northern-bound 
mallards. 

Early one morning he made the half- 
mile paddle to the island, crawled up 
on the bank and peeped over. The pool 
or lake was solid with black ducks and 
mallards. Ducks were on every corn 
shock. Extra ducks and late comers 
were sitting idly on the snow waiting 
for the second table. And there wasn’t 
a square foot of water to be seen. 
Every bit of surface was occupied by a 
layer or two of eating, drinking, push- 
ing, quacking black ducks. You could- 
n’t shoot at the lake without hitting a 
bird with practically every pellet of 
shot. 


O Johnny began his stalk. Down 
on his stomach, inch by inch he 
crawled through the melting snow until 
he reached the cover of a corn shock in 
range of those acres of bobbing heads. 
Then he got up, aimed, pulled the trig- 
ger—and both hammers SNAPPED. 
The snow had got onto the nipples and 
wet the musket caps on his shotgun. 
Acres of ducks raised off that pool, 
circled, and, quacking loudly, they flew 
out over the Susquehanna. 
Poor Johnny never recovered from 
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the disappointment of that moment. 
At the ripe old age of over eighty-five 
he still mourns over the possibility of 
the number of ducks he might have 
shot with two barrels. Even the fact 
that he shot as many blacks and mal- 
lards as he could carry to the boat— 
as they later came back in pairs and 
flocks to feed on the corn—never made 
up for the record he might have made. 

A big bag of ducks meant nothing 
along the Susquehanna fifty or sixty 


That satisfied “after-taking” feeling. 


years ago. It was what a man could 
get at one shot that made a shooter’s 
reputation. 

And to this day I never see the water 
get up over part of the big island with- 
out thinking what a sight these ducks 
must have presented to the man with 
the, muzzleloader. 


UT~just as idle hands butter no 

parsnips, so an idle boat bags no 
ducks unless it is properly placed so we 
shove off and glide swiftly, quietly and 
as closely as possible down along the 
shore of the big island. 

When floating down on ducks along 
river bars and islands the birds may 
be found on shore sleeping or resting, 
feeding in high grass, diving for food 
among submerged trees, or paddling 
around in eddies and pools made by 
promontories and capes. Each projec- 
tion into the current forms its big or 
little eddy and as you float down along 
the shore each new feature must be 
scanned with extra care. Each bend or 
bar _may shelter a flock anywhere from 
ten to one hundred yards below where 
you first come into view. - Each grass 
patch may hide a single, a pair, or a 
whole family of ducks. Eternal vig- 
ilance while floating along is the price 
of each duck flushed in range. 

First, there is a sudden splash and a 


rustle of wings, up goes the front man’s 
gun, steady on the swirl goes the rear 
man’s paddle to hold the boat head on 
and even for the shots—and the fun 
begins. If both men shoot it is like 
shooting flying ducks out of an aero- 
plane. The boat swings with each wave 
and each motion, it tips with each shot, 
it dances a jig with every broadside, 
Sculling for ducks on fast water is one 
half shoot and wait and one half paddle 
or pole. It is a fifty-fifty guide and 
sportsman’s proposition. 


ND as we float down I think of the 

time a friend paddled slowly along 
one of these grass bars when suddenly 
thirty or forty ducks heads shot up 
clear above the two-foot grass and 
stared at him. He fired along the line 
of giraffe-like necks, and gathered in 
a bag of some variety of peculiar 
elongated grey ducks that has never 
before nor since, so far as we know, 
been seen on this river. Those ducks 
had necks about twice as long as the 
average. But they surely were good 
eating. 

And another time the same chap 
floated onto a flock of pure white ducks 
which were feeding below the big island 
and as there were no local white ducks 
and as they were half a mile from 
shore and must have flown there, he 
emptied his pump and gathered in half 
a boat full of “albino” wildfowl. Whose 
they were, what they were, or where 
they came from, no one knew, but they 
smelled just as good in the oven and 
to all intents and purposes they were 
“wildfowl.” 

That’s one of the surprises of paddl- 
ing down a stream. It’s like automobil- 
ing on a strange road. You may see 
some wonderful and unexpected scenery 
and then again it may be nothing more 
than another spoony couple in a Ford. 

And as we paddle South and home 
suppose we talk a little about fast 
water, duck guns and loads. 

There is little decoy shooting under 
such circumstances. It is flight, pass, 
open water or jump shooting with few 
chances under thirty to forty yards 
unless by accident. There are five 
shots at seventy-five to one hundred 
twenty-yards to every one under fifty. 
The long range close shooting gun, the 
heavy load, coarse shot, and a fast 
shooting gun are the popular combina- 
tion. 


Cae may be few and far be- 
tween if no flight is on, if the 
weather be warm, if the water is low. 
There will seldom be enough shooting 
to pick your shots in any event. It’s 
a case of take what is presented, when 
and how it occurs. 

Duck shooting along bars is hard 

(Continued on page 182) 
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FISHING 


in the 


Gulf Stream 


Adventures with Sailfish, 
Barracuda and Amberjack 


By Epwarp B. Tracy 


ARLY in June my wife and I were 
E quite sure that we had solved the 

problem of where to go on our 
annual fall hunting trip, and had de- 
cided upon a moose and caribou hunt 
on the Gaspe Peninsula. As the days 
and weeks passed, our enthusiasm con- 
stantly increased, until by the latter 
part of August it seemed that the end 
of September would never come. We 
pictured ourselves at a thousand camp 
fires, far from the haunts of men and 
the wearying activity of our busy cities. 
How little did we realize that other in- 
teresting experiences were in store for 
us and that our compass was to be 
pointed due south to the land of sun- 
shine. 

Wonderful tales of fishing on the east 
coast of Florida caused us to alter our 
previous plans and head south. We 
became even more interested in, and 
enthusiastic over this trip than I had 
believed possible, until bright and early 
on a beautiful September morning we 
started out from Fort Lauderdale with 
Capt. James Vreeland, Jr. 

The sun shining through fleecy 
clouds, the reflection of the cocoanut 
palms at the water’s edge, and the 


The author and a pair of barracuda 


oe 


Mrs. Tracy exhibits a fine sailfish. 


ag 


splash of a fish-hawk in the placid 
waters of the bay, as he dived for his 
breakfast, added to a picture which will 
linger in our memories for years to 
come. Before we had gone very far 
several large porpoises appeared on the 
surface at our right and glided by with 
many of their graceful and character- 
istic leaps and dives. 


T this point the Gulf Stream flows 

very near the coast and it was here 
that we were to fish. Soon we were 
trolling two tempting baits. Mrs. T. 
was using a cut bait, while I had a 
whole mullet about seven inches long. 
We both were using eleven-ounce rods, 
twenty-one thread lines and Vom Hofe 
reels. Within twenty minutes an ener- 
getic little bonito, weighing five pounds, 
struck Mrs. T.’s hook and was imme- 
diately introduced to a new world. By 
noon she had landed several groupers 
and snappers, ranging from five to four- 
teen pounds, and a small yellowtail, 
while — had two barracudas (twenty- 
five and twenty-six pounds) and a red 
snapper or two to my credit. During 
the afternoon while Mrs. T. was reeling 
in another red snapper, a large shark 
swallowed it in one gulp and started 
swiftly for parts unknown. While Capt. 
Vreeland started the boat full speed in 
the direction the shark had taken, Mrs. 
T. and I together held the rod. There 
was no playing him, and the fight lasted 
just long enough for the six hundred 
feet of line to disappear. Shortly after 
this a barracuda cut a snapper in two 
as Mrs. T. was about to haul him into 
the boat. 


GIANT sea turtle, which would 

have weighed three hundred pounds, 
paddled by within a hundred feet of 
the boat and dove to familiar haunts 
when he sighted the queer creatures 
who were intruding on his domain. Off 
to the left, a sailfish, the main object of 
our quest, jumped clear of the water 

« (Continued on page 184) 
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Hunting Exploits 


of a Retriever 


N the days when I was doing mis- 

| sionary and medical work in Min- 
nesota, there came to our home two 

men from New York City; one a son 
of the editor of The New York Times, 
the other and older man, the manager 
of an insurance company. They begged 
to be taken in as boarders for two 
weeks. My wife was reluctant, for our 
accommodations were limited, but fi- 
nally said she would do her best for 
four dollars each per week. They 
laughed at that and offered thirty-five 
dollars per week. I could safely prom- 
ise them good shooting, but they 
seemed to care for nothing but duck 
shooting, and wing shooting of course. 
They lost many ducks as neither they 
nor I had a water retriever. 

On their return to New York they 
went to a famous kennel, paid forty 
dollars for a four-months-old retriever, 
and paid the express on him to Minne- 
sota as a present tome. That was how 
Dan came into my possession. He was 
the handsomest pup I ever saw, the 
most intelligent and teachable animal 
I ever knew; that’s Dandy, Dan for 
short, asI named him. Truly it seemed 
that he possessed not only intelligence 
but a soul; that his love for me was 
like that of Ruth for Naomi; and that 
my love for him was like that of David 
for Jonathan. 

As a school teacher I had been a 
miserable failure, but I could teach ani- 
mals, after I had gained, through kind- 
ness, their confidence. Dan’s mistress 
smiled broadly when she saw me sitting 
on the floor, a ball in my hand and 
Dan eagerly watching. I would roll 
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the ball across the floor and sharply 
say, “Fetch,” holding him by the collar 
until the word was spoken. Only a 
few times and he would bring the ball 
to me, holding it in his mouth until I 
took it. The next day I would hold one 
of my driving gloves in my hand, let 
him smell it, then closing the door go 
into the next room and lay the glove 
where it could easily be found. I would 
open the door and say, “Fetch,” and 
following the scent, he would find and 
bring the glove to me. 


Soon I would really hide the glove 
or article somewhere out-of-doors, 
open the door and give the command, 
and Dan would hunt until he found it 
and brought it to me. Then I taught 
i‘ him.that.“Heel” meant to take his place 
three feet behind me and stay there 


until I said, “Go and find.” Then I 
tried to teach him what “watch” 
meant; that he was to remain on guard 
duty, and allow no one but myself to 
touch the article or thing I had ordered 
him to watch. That he understood I 
soon had evidence. 


OMING home one afternoon I found 

that some hay on the meadow had 
not been put in the barn as ordered. 
Going to the field I found the hired 
man in trouble, threw off my coat, 
ordering Dan to guard it, and went to 
pitching hay. After supper, when it 
was quite dark, his mistress prepared 
Dan’s supper, but could not find him. 
I wanted my coat, and couldn’t find it. 
My wife solved the matter by saying, 
“Find the coat and you will find Dan.” 


By 


Dr. J. FRANK Locke 


Remembering that I had discarded the 
coat in the hay field and had ordered 
Dan to watch, I sent Clark, the hired 
man, whom Dan had seen every day 
for months, for the cost. He retur-ed 
saying, “The coat is where you leit it, 
but Dan won’t let me come within ten 
feet of it.” I had to go for the coat 
myself, and how joyously Dan wel- 
comed me. He was certainly 2 “one- 
man dog.” 


E required only 2 little training as 

a hunter, for hunting game was 
his primal instinct, though I did teach 
him when we were in the woods to 
watch my hazds; if I pointed to the 
right and saia, ‘“‘Go find,” to the right 
he went; ditto iz I motioned to the left 
or ahead. Often he would give me 
orders: 2 low whine, and I would turn 
to see hin. nosing a fresh trail, or look- 
ing intently, and I would say, “All 
right, go,” and in a minute his clear, 
bell-like voice would say, “Come on, 
I’ve found it.” 

If there was a grouse, grey or black 
squirrel on a hundred acre tract, he 
was sure to find it, tree it, and bark 
until I came. I remember the first time 
he treed a black squirrel. I found him 
at the foot of a large oak tree, looking 
up and saying pointedly, “He’s up 
there, Boss, now do your part.” I saw 
no squirrel, but a little breeze did show 
the tip of a black squirrel’s tail wafted 
from the opposite side of the tree. 
Dan at my side was watching eagerly. 
Picking up a stick, I threw it to the 
opposite side of the tree, and hearing 
it fall, the squirrel dodged back into 
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sight; my gun spoke ‘and down came 
the squirrel. I tell this to illustrate 


how quickly Dan caught on to hunting 
tricks, for never again did I have to 
throw a stick in such a case because 
Dan, when he saw that I was in place, 
would bound to the far side himself. 


T the time of which I write, there 

was no meat market within ten 
miles, and thus it was said that only 
half of a creature was killed at a time. 
Consequently meat was hard to obtain; 
hence my friend, Dan, with his intense 
love for hunting and sureness, became 
the meat provider for the missionary 
family and came to be known as Dan, 
the Missionary Dog. I have known 
him to take wide circles in the woods, 
and drive deer within easy rifle range. 
If he heard his mistress say, “We have 
no meat for tomorrow,” he would give 
my coat a gentle pull, bound to the 
gun rack and give voice to his eager- 
ness to be off on a meat hunt. I cannot 
remember a single instance when he 
failed to make good his promise to 
land the game. 

If his mistress said, “ducks,” it was 
ducks he went for. Grouse, prairie 
chicken, squirrels, the same. He had 
a habit, if I was away, of going on 
independent hunts, and seemed really 
to remember where he had seen or 
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scented different kinds of game. I 
know I am telling only the plain, un- 
varnished truth about him, improbable 
as it may seem to my readers. He not 
only had what in our ignorance we call 
“instinct,” but an intelligence, reason, 
that often shamed me. If he had a 
human voice, I should have asked for 
his ordination! 


S OMETIMES he showed his disap- 
probation of me; sometimes dis- 
obeyed my orders. For instance: I 
had found a little pond in dense oak 
woods, a mile from our home or any 
house; the little lake was about three 
hundred yards long by half as broad; 
because Dan and I went there so much 
is came to be known as “Locke Lake.” 
In the proper season it was much fre- 
quented by wood ducks, the most beau- 
tiful of all ducks. One Friday after- 
noon Dan and I went there as the 
mistress wanted a duck pie for Sunday 
dinner. Going to the west side of the 
lake so as to have the sun at my back, 
a little blind was built, and we two 
friends sat down to wait. 

Soon a duck splashed down within 
easy range. I fired and away the bird 
went uninjured. Another came—same 
result. I fired four times and not a 
duck for Dan to retrieve. Dan stood 
up, looked into my face, with a look of 


English retriever fetching a pheasant. 


utter disgust, went fifty feet away, lay 
down, and fairly growled his disappro- 
bation. I was disgusted with myself. 
Mechanically reloading my gun I arose 
and started for home, blaming my gun 
or cartridges, of course. 


had taken but a few steps when a 

duck came sailing down the lake. 
Instantly I fired as the bird flew past 
and it fell. Instantly Dan went out 
to retrieve. I returned to the blind and 
sat down; when Dan was twenty feet 
from the shore, I saw two Dans and 
two ducks. At once I knew. Owing 
to the position of the sun and the re- 
flection of light through the trees, I 
had been shooting at reflected birds. I 
think Dan understood, for after laying 
the duck down at my side, he lay down 
beside me. Changing my position a 
few yards, we soon had all the ducks 
necessary for the Sunday pot pie. 


ETURNING home that night, we 

met Mr. Turner who admired the 
ducks and asked permission to accom- 
pany us at five the next afternoon. 
That night it turned colder and ice 
formed; when we reached Locke Lake 
the next afternoon at five, there was a 
fringe of ice around the shores. Turn- 
er took his stand on the.south end, and 

(Continued on page 179) 








A North country husky 


of trappers, has very little notion 

of how valuable a dog may be on 
the trapline. Some men even go so far 
as to say the dog is an absolute detri- 
ment to the trapper, scaring game away 
from his territory and being a general 
all-around nuisance. In answer to such 
statements we would say—it all de- 
pends! 

I never had much success hunting 
furbearing animals with dogs. I’ve 
seen some dogs that might have done 
some business on lynx or other cats— 
dogs that had been trained from their 
puppyhood to chase and tree varmints. 
I’ve run across dogs that were handy 
when it came to fetching a beaver from 
the water, after the trapper had shot 
it, and have seen others hat would put 
a marten up a tree—if they weren’t too 
busy chasing snowshoe hares. But all 
such stunts are side issues and none of 
them of sufficient value, in ordinary 
trapping, to justify the trapper in main- 
taining a kennel on his lines. 

But we’ve owned dogs, in fact, do 
now, that we wouldn’t take a hundred 
dollars for; just ordinary looking fel- 
lows that weren’t especially trained— 
dogs that like to hunt rabbits and chase 
moose into the next province if we’d 
let them. But one of these dogs is just 
as valuable to me on the trapline as a 
horse is to a farmer—in fact, it’s hard 
to measure the value of a good sleigh 
and pack dog, in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

I trapped one winter when it took me 
ten days, with good dog team, to cover 
my lines just once. I used a flat tobog- 
gan and whenever I came to a trapped 
animal, like a lynx or wolf, I threw the 
frozen thing onto the toboggan and 
went on my way. Without those dogs 
I would have been obliged to stop, build 
a fire and thaw out that carcass before 
I could peel the hide from it—either 
that or pack it several miles on my 
weary back. The dogs hauled grub and 
blankets from one cabin to another for 
me and going down hill they would haul 
me when the toboggan was already 
loaded heavily. Once a thaw (unusual 
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in the north) caught me, the bottom 
dropped out of the snowshoe and to- 
boggan trail, leaving a thin high ridge 
on which the dogs could scramble. It 
was impossible to snowshoe more than 
a few hundred feet an hour, and but for 
those dogs there would have been one 
less trapper on the wilderness map. 
They hauled me up steep slopes where 
it seemed every step they made, every 
fierce eager plunge, would be the last. 
And at night they brought me safely to 
my main camp, where there was food 
enough to last until the thaw played 
out. Don’t tell me a dog isn’t of any 
value to a trapper! 

The beauty of a dog is this—when 
there isn’t enough snow to use a tobog- 
gan you can pack the animals. Gener- 
ally speaking, a dog will pack half his 
weight, all day long and half the night, 
over mountainous trails, and not com- 
plain. Show me any animal that can 
equal that feat. If you’re up against 
it, a dog can go several days without 
food—the wolf in him comes to the fore. 
I always aimed to feed my dogs in the 
best possible manner, and merely cite 
the above as proof the dog’s value 
under adverse circumstances. When a 
horse becomes hungry it is all in, like 
a man, but the dog comes from a strain 
of wild animals that are inured to 
starvation, and centuries of pampering 
has not killed this trait. 


N some sections a sleigh with run- 
ners will serve the trapper very well, 
but in most districts the flat toboggan 
or “trano” is better. One must be in a 
section where the snow crusts readily, if 
the runnered sleigh is to be used, or in 
a place where the trails traveled by him 
are used extensively by other men as 
well. Where the snow is soft and light 
the flat toboggan is absolutely neces- 
sary. The toboggan should not be over 
sixteen inches wide, in fact, one of 
fourteen inches will serve better still, 
and its length, from six to ten feet, 
depends, of course, on the requirements. 
In the north we used birchwood exclu- 
sively in the construction of toboggans, 
as it wears well, slicks up readily and 


is fairly pliable so as to resist breakage, 
Here’s my plan for building one: 

Procure two dressed boards, one-half 
inch thick and ten feet or more in 
length and each board half the width 
of the toboggan to be, say seven inches, 
Plane down the last two feet at the end 
where it is desired to make the turn-up, 
or hood, until the board is not over a 
quarter of an inch thick. These ends 
must be soaked in hot water to make 
them pliable, so they will bend without 
breaking. 


A FRAME for holding the. board in 
position should be prepared, and 
a roller attached for shaping the hood. 
In the bending process plenty of boiling 
water should be applied and when the 
desired shape has been obtained the 
hood should be fastened securely in 
place, fastened down to the bottom of 
the toboggan with heavy thongs or wire. 
The two boards are cleated together by 
using screws countersunk from under- 
neath, or in lieu of screws they may be 
fastened together with rawhide thongs, 
laced through small holes bored with a 
small knife blade. Indians seldom use 
screws, nails or other white man’s con- 
trivances and it’s wise for the trapper 
to get along with whatever is at hand. 
True woodcraft consists in doing with 
what is at hand, not bragging on what 
one might do if he had a hardware and 
grocery at his back. 

The top of the hood should have 4 
strong cleat across it, the cords or wire, 
which hold the hood down, being fas 
tened at either side to the ends of the 
forward bottom cleat. Along the sides 
heavy thongs are run from cleat to 
cleat as a means to tie the load down. 

Dog harnesses are of two different 
kinds—collar and breast; in a general 
way they work just the same on dogs 
as on horses or other draught animals. 
Personally we don’t think much of the 
breast harness, for while it is O. K. for 
light work, it is a hardship on the 
animal when the strain becomes real 
heavy. In case this harness is used the 
breast strap should be as wide as wil 
comfortably fit the dog, thus assuring 
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maximum bearing surface 
at the point where the 
strain comes to bear on 
the shoulders of the ani- 
mal, or rather against its 
breast. 

The size of the dog col- 
lar, of course, depends on 
the animal that is to wear 
it. The fit should be rea- 
sonably snug but not so as 
to hamper the animal’s 
breathing. If it is too 
loose the animal will have 
sore shoulders. Take the 
measurement of the dog’s 
neck, immediately in front 
of the shoulders. Let us say, for illus- 
trative purposes, this measure is fifteen 
inches. 

The material for the collar should 
be some soft-tanned leather (Indian- 
tanned moose hide or deer hide is best), 
or it may be good strong canvas, such 
as is used in making tents or pack 
sacks. This material is cut into a rec- 
tangular piece six inches wide and a 
little over the desired circumference of 
the collar, say seventeen inches. This 
should now be folded in the center and 
stitched along the edge. Parallel with 
the edge, say three-eights of an inch 
distant, another stitching is run, thus 
forming an endless pocket three-eighths 
of an inch wide and seventeen inches 
long. Into this a heavy wire, say 
twenty inches long, is thrust. The re- 
maining portion of the bag is stuffed 
with moose or deer hair, or, if nothing 
else is available, old rags will do. A 
small round stick should be used so as 
to leave no bumps. When the filling is 


A four-dog team. 


stuffed in, the ends should be sewed 
up and the whole bent into the shape 
of a collar, the superfluous ends of the 
wire bent so as to form hooks and tied 
together with a stout thong. The collar 
when completed should slip snugly over 
the head of the dog and the hames 
should not require unfastening each 
time the harness is put on. 


HE traces can be made of one-inch 

straps, small rope or chains, such 
as are used on the better grades of 
steel traps. The traces are fastened 
securely to the wire hame in the collar, 
the hame being in a forward position 
so that the traces pull back over the 
outside of the collar and draw the wire 
out away from the animal’s shoulders. 
A back band is attached to the traces 
and should be long enough to act as a 
belly band as well. Between the back 
band and the collar a thong or strap 
should be run to keep the proper dis- 
tance maintained between the two. A 
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foot or so back of the col- 
lar small rings are at- 
tached to the traces for 
hooking the traces of the 
dog just ahead. The ends 
of all traces should be 
supplied with good strong 
snaps. Don’t fail to make 
your harness, in every 
part, about four times as 
strong as you think is 
needed—the pulling power 
of a dog is something 
amazing and he will pull 
a flimsy harness in two 
before you know it. 

Breaking the dog to har- 
ness is something that may puzzle the 
amateur at the business, but it is very 
simple. Selecting the most tractable 
dog of the bunch, put the harness onto 
him and hitch him to an empty tobog- 
gan. At first he is apt to buck and 
pitch around some, but by exercising a 
little patience and considerable coaxing, 
the animal can be brought to realize 
what is wanted of him. At first it may 
pay to lead the animal, but just as 
soon as possible teach him to go when 
you are behind. Once you have one dog 
educated the rest is easy. Hitching the 
broke one in the lead and having the 
green animal behind, the latter will be 
going nicely inside of an hour or two. 
I’ve broken old, vicious dogs to the 
toboggan in less than a week. 

One should aim to care for his ani- 
mals as faithfully as if they were 
blooded livestock, feeding them regu- 
larly, and watching to see that their 
feet don’t become sore or frosted. Snow 

(Continued on page 177) 


Sledging across the frozen surface of an Alberta lake. 








Well equipped for woods travel, these men could, if neccessary, subsist for weeks by means of their knowledge 


of woodcraft. 


Here Are 
Some Suggestions on What to Do in an Emergency 


Have You Ever Been Lost in the Forest? 


AVE you any idea what it feels 

like to be lost in the bush? When 

I say “lost,” mind you, I don’t 
mean merely turned around and in 
doubt for a moment what direction to 
take in order to find the trail, but real- 
ly lost, completely and hopelessly, with 
the knowledge that you may wander 
for days and possibly for weeks with- 
out reaching a human habitation. 

To those who have never had this 
experience and are anxious to try any- 
thing once I recommend almost any 
part of the Northern Ontario bush. It 
would be hard to find another country 
in the world possessing such a quantity 
of lakes of every imaginable shape 
and size, such a number of creeks and 
rivers, such rugged ranges of rocky, 
tree-clad hills and such bewildering ex- 
panses of tangled cedar swamp and 
dreary muskeg. In summer a paradise 
of beauty, its lakes studded with fairy 
islands, and in winter an ice-bound 
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By RUPERT CLOUGH 


wilderness brooding in grim silence or 
echoing the solemn hoot of the owl, 
this land of great distances has won- 
derful fascination for the hardy and 
the adventurous. It has been my lot to 
travel much in it, both in connection 
with survey work and with the fur 
trade, and though I have been really 
lost only once in eight years, I have 
come into contact—both tragic and 
comic—several times with men who 
strayed from the beaten trails. Some 
found themselves, some were found by 
others, and some disappeared for ever. 


HE first incident of this nature 

that comes to mind happened near 
Dog Lake, on the Sturgeon river. I 
was with a survey party at the time, 
in the capacity of head canoeman or 
transport officer. Behind our camp, 
and just beyond a low ridge, lay a small 
lake which was a favorite resort for 
moose. The trails of these animals 


branched from the lake in every direc- 
tion, like the spokes of a wheel, and 
were cut deep into the mossy surface 
of its shores. One Sunday noon our 
draughtsman, a fat, pompous fellow 
who boasted fifty years and a glass eye, 
announced his intention of betaking 
himself to the lake and bringing us 
some venison. Armed with a .30-.3) 
rifle and scornful of the sarcastic con 
ments of the office staff, he set off up 
the ridge, blowing and puffing like 4 
grampus and making noise enough to 
scare away any moose that might 
chance to be within a radius of half 
mile. 


UPPER time came around, and the 

draughtsman failed to put in all 
appearance. At dusk we began to fear 
that an accident had befallen him, % 
we gathered outside the camp and vied 
with each other as to who could shoul 
the loudest. Our yells echoed im 4 
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This is the type of country in which people easily become lost, yet getting back to camp should not be a difficult 


matter. 


ghostly manner among the trees, but 
brought no other answer, and it was 


not until we had repeatedly discharged 
a shot-gun that an answering report 
came back to us from a distance of 
several miles. Thereafter we continued 
to fire off ammunition at intervals of 
five minutes until the wanderer finally 
staggered into camp. He was dripping 


with perspiration, his clothes were 
hanging in rags, and he was minus 
several pounds of superfluous fat. A 
week elapsed before he admitted that 
he had failed to find the lake and must 
have gone past it. How he contrived 
to do that is difficult to understand, 
for both lake and camp were visible to 
anyone standing on the ridge, and the 
total distance between them could not 
have been more than a few hundred 
yards, 


N one occasion, when on the Spruce 

river, our work carried us some 
distance from camp, and it was the 
custom to knock off early in order to 
allow the men to make the journey back 
in time for supper. At such times 
each man on the party took turns to 
carry out to the line the grub-box con- 
taining our lunch. Anyone who has 
worked on a survey party knows how 
the men split up and scramble for 
home when the transit man gives the 
signal to quit. Opinions differ as to 
the shortest cut back to camp, and each 


takes his own course with the ambition 
to be first in. The poor chap who hap- 
pens to be carrying the grub-box on 
his back is usually late for supper. 


N this particular day a tall Eng- 

lishman without much previous 
experience in woodcraft brought up the 
rear to the accompaniment of an im- 
mense clattering of knives and forks. 
No one gave a thought to the possibili- 
ty that he might lose his way, for we 
followed a well-beaten trail to the top 
of a tall cliff overlooking the camp, 
picked the easiest places for descent 
and struck across one side of the river 
valley, a scant half-mile to our tents. 
But darkness came on and the English- 
man failed to show up, so before long 
our transit man called for experienced 
volunteers to hunt for him in couples 
and bring him in. It occurred to me 
probable that the man must have lost 
his way in striking across the rolling 
hillocks which intervened between the 
camp and the base of the cliff, and 
that if such were the case it would be 
a good plan to climb the cliff and “hal- 
loo” from its summit. This we decided 
to try and half an hour later two of 
us were standing on a lofty crag and 
bellowing through cupped hands down 
the moonlit valley. We were rewarded 
almostly instantly by a faint “cooee” 
from a mile or more up river past the 
camp and gtarted in pursuit at the top 





First ascertain the lay of the land and then use the compass frequently. 


of our speed, shouting as we ran. It 
was soon evident that our quarry was 
not coming back to meet us as we ex- 
pected he would, but continuing his 
course. We were in for a long chase, 
but at length caught a glimpse of our 
man crossing a grassy space a hundred 
yards in front of us. He still carried 
the grub-box and seemed to have a 
definite objective, for he loped along 
at a dog-trot and refused to slacken 
speed until we drew alongside and 
grasped him by the arms. It took a lot 
of patience to persuade that chap that 
he had passed the camp and was travel- 
ling in the wrong direction. Not until 
we compelled him to sit down and 
smoke a cigarette cou’d we convince 
him that we knew the way better than 
he did. He was so excited that we 
feared for his reason and he refused 
to touch any supper, tumbled into his 
blankets and sobbed himself to sleep. 


T the time of the building of the 

Transcontinental Railway it was 
not an uncommon thing for men to get 
off the trains at some point on the C. 
P. R. and endeavor to make their way 
across country to the construction 
camps to the North, in search of em- 
ployment. The two lines pretty well 
parallel one another and in places are 
only a few miles apart. North of 
Dinorwic on the C. P. R. a steamboat 

(Continued on page 185) 
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USING CHEMISTRY TO CATCH FISH 


CIENTISTS have now discovered that the 
up-to-date fisherman should be a chemist. 
Schools of fish follow as the seasons advance 

into places where there is more oxygen in water. 
There is something in the nature of fish that tells 
them where to go, but many fishermen have not 
learned of that “kink.” Now the secret is out, and 
the finny tribe will have to watch out. 

The discovery came out at a hearing held in 
Madison, Wisconsin, recently over ways to pre- 
vent the pollution of streams. Fish had been dy- 
ing in such numbers close to manufacturing plants 
that the chemists of the University of Wisconsin 
were called in to give testimony. Then it was 
learned why some of the “professors” were such 
good fishermen. 

Professor George Kemmerer, chemist at the 
University of Wisconsin, testified as to why he 
was so lucky with a hook and line. He has ap- 


plied the science of chemistry to fishing. 
“IT am an enthusiastic fisherman,” he said in 
reply to questions by Commissioner Adolph Kan- 


neberg, Milwaukee. “I simply determine the dis- 
solved oxygen in lake trout waters, at various 
depths. As the season advances, oxygen decreases 
in the lakes, and the trout move with the decreased 
oxygen. While the old type fisherman keeps on 
fishing in the middle of the lake, I move up—al- 
ways fishing on the bottom, but on the bottom of 
more shallow water. For instance, on July Ist 
we get lake trout on the bottom of a lake in 80 feet 
of water; by the first of August we will be getting 
trout in 60 feet; by August 15th, in from 45 to 
50 feet.” 

Thus, while fishermen blindly following the pre- 
cepts of Izaak Walton and the signs of the wind, 
weather and weed beds, angle hopelessly out in 
the middle of the lake, Prof. Kemmerer sinks his 
test tube to the bottom, reads the record, chuckles, 
moves 75 feet inshore and gets his trout. 

Other fish lore came to light at the hearings: 

Perch in Lake Mendota, near Madison Wis., go 
down so deep that they get no oxygen whatever, 
according to Prof. C. Juday, also testifying before 
the commission. They cannot stay in the oxygen- 
less water very long, however. 

Bass make “‘nests”—clear away small spaces in 
gravel or sand so that decaying weeds or aquatic 
growths won’t take the oxygen away from the 
eggs or the baby fish. 

Brook or river trout—rainbows, cut-throats, 
German brown and the rest of them—require 
more oxygen than other kinds of fish. 

“White water” makes oxygen—the surging surf, 
the boiling cascades in streams, are nature’s way 
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of aerating the water and taking in more fre 
oxygen or expelling oxygen-destroying factors, 
The testimony grew out of the pollution of the 
Flambeau River. The Flambeau River Paper 
Company is charged by witnesses with having go 
corrupted the stream that several tons of dead 
fish were found on the banks, and several miles of 


adiver were ruined. 


At earlier hearings, in Park Falls, paper mill 
officials testified concerning their operations: 
others as to dead fish floating on the surface, green 
scum formed on the river, and a stench that caused 
the complaint to the commission. 
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LATE WINTER 


DAY and a long night the snow drops from 

ghostly vistas beyond the spires of pine and 

hemlock. Storm follows storm, then a 
strange interlude without sound or movement, and 
suddenly, silently, with a soft inaudible swishing 
the big flakes fall like goose feathers. Again the 
storm is on. Deep under a white blanket sleeps 
earth. Trails and old fences are hidden. The 
landscape becomes a wilderness again where winds 
sigh with moanful and chill threnody, and famine 
stalks the corridors of shrub and tree. 

Sometime after high night the storm roars with 
an intensity, with snow blown and drifting over 
the river valleys, with winds running amuck over 
the scale of weird sounds. Swiftly and unearthly 
the tumult dies down. Big flakes fall intermit- 
tently, and suddenly the storm has passed, and a 
cold stillness hangs over the sable and white land- 
scape. Skyward the darkness parts and a dim 
light sweeps stellate depths. And soon, in the 
dawn the east is red—a sanguinary glow shot with 
amber. Over white miles swings the wind a song 
that is pitiless, penetrating, cold from the breath 
of the gods. 

The forest is a place of snow, shadows, dusky 
silence broken with wild melody. It seems the 
refuge of strange spirits, of pagan rites. There 
are curves and heaves and long running lines of 
snowy mosaics, of ivory dome and broken column, 
of alabaster floors and crumbling arches—a prini- 
tive cathedral in ruins, priestless, untenanted, 
where lonely altars are heroic and austere. Some- 
thing broods over the sinister yet splendid solitude 
—something grim and invisible. 

Out of half-shrouded trunks and partly-lit aisles 
comes the sound of running water—the river slid- 
ing down a deep depression in the forest. It sings 
a vagaric music, now muffled when vanishing under 
a roof of snow and ice, now talking in monotone 
when slipping over ice-encrusted riffles, now slosh- 
ing at a smooth open place and suddenly falling 
into a bell-like murmur, and away with a rushing 
and a swishing to drop into a pool where ice isles 
and foam rafts spatter the sable placidness of opel 
water. 

There is space, silence, an immeasurable lifeless- 
ness, and yet there is sound and movement abroad. 
These come, not as interruptions to the implaccable 
depths of space, not as invasions to the utter im- 
mobility of the scene, but as a part of the untel- 
anted, shelterless vistas. Life is hidden in the 
nakedness of things, not life of flesh and blood, 
but of nature and winter in an eminent momett, 
and at high tide. 
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SWANS COUNTED ON EASTERN WATERS 
Pressarn "Nor all of the swan population of 


eastern North America concentrates for 
winter quarters on Chesapeake Bay, Md., 
Back Bay, Virginia, and Currituck Sound, N. C., 
and adjacent waters. Here they can be counted 
with reasonable accuracy, and early in December, 
1925, government experts found a total of 14,567. 

The greatest numbers were on Chesapeake Bay, 
including the Susquehanna Flats, where 6,920 were 
counted. On Currituck Sound, North Carolina, 
the number observed was 2,968, and on Lake Mat- 
tamuskeet, in the same State, 2,494 were counted. 
A slightly smaller number, 2,016, was noted on 
Back Bay, Virginia, and on the Potomac River 
near its junction with the Chesapeake Bay they 
counted 169 during the same census. Undoubtedly 
in all cases more swans were present and escaped 
count, so that the total number probably exceeds 
15,000. 

This is the first fairly complete census of these 
birds the Survey has been able to make, and little 
can be said with certainty as to their increase or 
decrease. There is no doubt, however, that the 
swans have become bolder in the presence of man, 
a natural result of the absolute protection given 
them over a ten-year period which will expire in 
December, 1926. Under the provisions of the law 
the close season will continue after the ten-year 
term until regulations are promulgated by the 
President allowing an open season during which 
these birds may be hunted. 

The greater familiarity of the birds has brought 
them into feeding areas formerly little used by 
them, such as shooting ponds on club preserves, 
and there has been complaint of their consuming 
large quantities of wild-duck foods, even the entire 
visible supply in some cases. This, however, does 
not mean the destruction of the food supply, for 
seeds and rootstocks always remain in sufficient 
quantity to renew the stand the next season. 

Swans compete for food with shoal-water ducks, 
not with deep-water ducks, but so far as observed 
they have caused no permanent injury to the ex- 
tensive wild-fowl resorts they frequent. The clear- 
ing of vegetation out of shooting ponds by swans 
is not an important factory from a sporting point 
of view, as on ponds frequently shot over in this 
region baiting is often resorted to to keep ducks 
coming to them. 

The long closed season on swans now in force 
was designed to perpetuate a superb species of 
wild life. Careful observations of these birds will 
continue to be made by Government agents, and 
annual counts of their numbers are planned. On 
this study and these counts will be based any 
recommendations which the Biological Survey may 
make regarding modification of the protected 
Status of swans. 
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BIRD POPULATION GROWS WHEN NESTS 
ARE SUPPLIED 
OR economic as well as for esthetic reasons an 
effort should be made to attract and protect 
birds and to increase their numbers, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Birds 
feed upon practically all insect pests. They are 
Voracious, able to move freely from place to place, 
and exert a steady influence in keeping down the 
swelling tide of insect life. 


It is not only possible to attract: numerous 
species of birds by supplying boxes and other nest- 
ing facilities, but it has been amply proved that 
the total bird population on a given area can be 
raised far above normal by these and other meth- 
ods of attraction. The larger the number of birds, 
of course, the greater the drain upon their food 
supply. If this food supply consists chiefly of 
injurious insects, man profits; if of the products 
of his cultivation, he suffers. All things consid- 
ered, however, it 1s. better to have more birds, for 
the injurious individuals or kinds can be con- 
trolled or suppressed while the useful species, if 
not present in time of need, cannot be hastily 
summoned. Experience has shown that those who 
have increased the number of birds on their prop- 
erty have had cause for satisfaction rather than 
regret. 

The average number of birds over the eastern 
United States is a little more than one pair to 
the acre, but it seems fairly easy to increase this 
number in suburban, residential, and parked areas 
to about 10 pairs to the acre. This has been ac- 
complished at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
for instance, with 404 pairs to 40 acres; at Olney, 
Ill., 70 pairs to 8 acres; and at Chevy Chase, Md., 
224 pairs to 23 acres. Even higher records have 
been made, as 135 pairs to 5 acres at Wild Acres, 
Md., near Washington, D. C., and the number 
may run up to a much higher figure on a single 
acre where a thriving colony of purple martins is 
domiciled. 


A frequently cited familiar European example 
of the value of attracting birds is worth repeat- 
ing. On the estate of Baron von Berlepsch, in 
Germany, bird attraction methods of every kind 
were practiced and among other things more than 
2,000 nests were supplied, of which 90 per cent. 
were occupied. During an outbreak of the oak 
leaf-roller other woods in the region were entirely 
defoliated, but that on the Berlepsch estate stood 
out as a green oasis. With this example before 
them, municipal and provincial governments in 
Germany took up the providing of nest boxes for 
birds, and more than 9,000 were erected in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse alone. 
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MANY VIOLATORS OF TREATY ACT 
APPREHENDED BY FEDERAL 
WARDENS 


HE past few months have seen a number of 
noteworthy instances of retribution to viola- 
tors of the migratory-bird treaty act, through 

the efforts of Federal game wardens employed by 
the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These men literally take their 
lives in their own hands in the performance of 
their duties and incur the enmity of many a per- 
son who has little respect for the law and for what 
its observance may mean for shooting in the future. 

The vigilance of one Federal game warden, as- 
sisted by a State fish and game warden, resulted 
in the apprehension of a gunner of Ocean County, 
N. J., on November 17, 1925, for shooting after 
sunset. This man, who hed a duck in his posses- 
sion, was apprehended, pleaded guilty and paid 
$500, the maximum fine preccribed for a violation 
of the migratory-bird treaty act. 
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Ducks on a private pond. 


their breeding pens now, some 

mated in pairs, some cocks with 
several hens. Ringnecks, Mongolians 
and Amhersts should have five hens 
each. Ambhersts are hen killers if 
given too few hens. So are Elliot 
pheasant cocks. Brown eared Man- 
churians and Silver pheasants can be 
paired, though they will take more hens 
if necessary. 
' Hungarian partridges, by the way, 
go in pairs, as do the painted partridge 
and quail. On the other hand, ruffed 
grouse, sharp tail, blue grouse and 
prairie chickens are polygamous. All 
wild geese and swans pair; as do wild 
ducks, teal, sheldrakes. 

Do not allow strangers to go near 
your pens or free range birds for the 
next two months. Some birds should 
even be isolated from seeing other 
birds, by having a board partition be- 
tween them. Some think it a good thing 
to allow cocks to fight, as I mentioned 
last month, as it is natural and gives 
them exercise. I agree with this to a 
certain extent if the birds are of the 
less rare varieties. You could allow 
common ringnecks or Mongolians to 
fight but I would not want to have 
fights among the rare and costly game 
birds as, in such cases, it might be 
rather risky. Sometimes a fight ends 
unexpectedly in the death of a bird. 
If any fighting is allowed, it should be 
on free range, or in very large pens 
where the birds have shrubbery and 
other hiding places, so the defeated 
bird can escape. 

Silver pheasants, for which there 
seems to be a good demand recently, 
usually are allowed on free range as 
they stay about like chickens. They 
do love a fight and a bunch of young 
birds will fight among themselves, 
cocks and hens both, when they are let 
out first thing in the morning, as 
though they were going through their 
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How the Month of March Should 


Be Used 


By GEorGE HEBDEN Corsaw, 8p. 


usual morning exercises and could not 
eat breakfast until their friendly bouts 
were over. The other day, one of 
mine, Silver Pirate, came across a 
flock of Pearl guineas and it was fun 
to see the fracas. The Pirate has spurs, 
good sized ones, and would jump up 
in the air and strike at the guinea 
cocks, after having a beak to beak 
round. One guinea cock then ran to 
one side, and another ran around to 
the other side of the Pirate, and pecked 
him under each wing. This puzzled the 
Pirate a bit for he was not used to such 
tactics. Then it was that he jumped 
up in the air and used his spurs. This 
puzzled the guineas, for they had no 
spurs. While this happened, the other 
guinea cocks and hens stood in a bunch 
and looked on. However, the fight 
broke even, as all three were winded. 
Had there been any necessity, I fancy 
the other guineas would have helped. 
I notice the Pirate steers clear of the 
peafowl since his first encounter with 
them. ~The peafowl this year have a 
habit of combining and give regular 
battle. Even the swans give way to 
them. And all a wild gander does is 
to flap his wings and hiss, which makes 
the Pirate run for his life. He doesn’t 
think much of the hissing which, I sus- 
pect, is what scares him. Pirate, how- 
ever, is a man fighter and runs for me 
whenever I appear on the scene. He 
likes the fleshy part of the leg. We 
have a regular set-to every so often. 
But Brownie, the Pirate’s mate, makes 
him behave himself. If he does any- 
thing she does not like, she flies at him 
and pecks him on the back and he soon 
runs away from her. If she is very 
indignant, she will follow him for a 
yard or so. Brownie is quite a ‘wo- 
man’s rights woman’ and believes in 
equal rights, and doesn’t mind taking 
a bit more, if the occasion arises. She 
has a mind of her own and lets Pirate 
know it. 


| think I have already told you about 
the fight between a young peacock 
and a game cock, in which the game 
cock was soundly thrashed. The game 
cock had an international reputation, 
too. But there was another game cock, 
which had a similar reputation, that 
got into a fight with a Muscovey drake, 
Old Bill, and was also badly beaten. 
Old Bill climbed on top of the game 
cock and scratched all the feathers off 
his back. 

It was Old Bill, the old Mormon, 
who was the cause of the Bernicles 
breeding a year ago. The Muscovey 
drake was not satisfied with his several 
ducks . . . he was not a pure wild 
bird . . . and looked about for other 
fields to conquer. He saw the Bernicle 
goose and thought she would be a nice 
mate, but the Bernicle gander thought 
otherwise. The result was some Bern- 
icle goslings. The Bernicle gander was 
quite jealous and was roused to his 
own rights and privileges. They made 
fine parents, that goose and gander, 
and I looked forward to their breeding 
each year, now they have started, even 
though Old Bill is gone from Echo Val- 
ley. 

Keep all your game birds, both up- 
land game and waterfowl perfectly 
pure, as cross breeds are generally un- 
interesting, no one wants them, and 
they bring in no money. If you are 
interested in Muscoveys, in Golden or 
Amherst pheasants, be sure you get 
the Muscovey ducks really wild, with 
dark heads, and the pheasants pure, as 
so many of these varieties are mixed. 

I must advise you once more to be 
careful about your setting hens. If 
you have to buy them, get free range 
birds as they are healthier. I prefer 
the heavy, motherly hens for pheasant 
chicks, though, of course, it is necessary 
to have bantams for quail and Hun- 
garian partridges. Yard hens are full 
of lice and lice mean death to both hens 
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and pheasant chicks. Domestic poul- 
try can be filthier than pigs 
and .that’s saying something ... 
and even where the chicken pens are 
clean, the birds are not as healthy as 
when on free range, because, as a gen- 
eral rule, they have no grass to peck 
and eat. 
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AVE your brood pens quite apart 

from your breeding pens and from 
your free range section. If you have 
poultry of your own, have them far, 
far away from your game pens. Bot- 
tom land and creek separated my wild 
birds from my game-keeper’s chickens 
and geese but that is not far enough, 
as I discovered. I strongly advise game 
bird fanciers not to allow their game 
keepers to keep birds of their own, not 
even a canary. Give them other con- 
cessions, such as gardening; the prod- 
uct from some or all of the fruit trees 
and bushes. Have a few strict rules 
and have your keepers abide by them. 
Make them responsible for every bird 
on the place. Some keepers consider 
their employers’ game bird hobby 
merely aS an amusement. When you 


have a really good game keeper give 
him a bonus for success in a percentage 
of the birds raised, which he may sell. 
For instance, if you have rare and 
valuable game birds which you wish 
especially to breed, offer your keeper 
one bird out of so many successfully 


raised. It will do no harm, but will 
likely do a lot of good, as it gives an 
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Silver pheasants become very tame and may be let out in the barnyard. 


added interest in the work he performs. 

Your birds will be wild for green 
stuff this month. Green stuff makes 
the egg yolks deep yellow, instead of 
a pale, light shade. There is nothing 
better than grass and dandelions. Your 
free range birds will be on the north 
hills, where the March sun will bring 
out the grasses early. 


EEP a sharp lookout for vermin. 

Keep all dogs away from your 
breeding pens and from the free range 
birds. Have your outer fence well 
dog-proofed. It is well. to go around 
your fencing carefully to see there are 
no holes or weak spots, even if it is a 
new fencing. Do not forget the skunks, 
as you cannot capture them so well 
during the summer months when they 
can find plenty to eat. They will de- 
stroy numbers of your birds’ nests as 
they can smell them out with uncanny 
accuracy. They will not, of course, 
destroy the nest of a Canada goose, 
for the gander will fight anything and 
everything that comes near his mate’s 
nest. He is always on guard. In a 
dozen years, I never had a Canada’s 
nest disturbed, though they nested 
right in the middle of the flats in plain 
sight of everything. Canada geese are 
splendid alarm clocks and always let 
the keeper know if there is anything 
wrong. Other birds, such as black 
swans, may not sound an alarm at all. 
Black swans will fight off intruders, 
when they are nesting, very vigorously, 


cold nights. 


but silently; so much’ so, my sleepy 
game keeper allowed an entire flock of 
breeding black swans to be killed by 
vagrant dogs. 


HERE are certain peculiarities to 

be noted this month in breeding 
pheasants. While you cannot breed 
from last year’s Silver pheasant cock, 
you can breed from last year’s Silver 
pheasant hen. The same can be said 
of Amherst and Golden pheasants. 
Now you can breed from last year’s 
dark English, Chinese, Mongolian ring- 
necks, both hens and cocks. You can- 
not breed from last year’s Impeyans 
or Manchurians, either hens or cocks, 
as neither breed until they are two 
years old. The Argus pheasant has 
to be three years old before breeding, 
the same as with peafowl. 

Do not take the advice of breeders 
and breed brother and sister, but breed 
out by securing a cock from one breed- 
er and a hen from another. Be sure 
to find out the strain of their birds so 
they will not be related. It is an ad- 
vantage to secure a cock from one game 
breeder and a hen from his competitor. 
Some game breeders are very jealous 
and antagonistic and will neither sell, 
buy nor trade with each other; while 
other breeders are so friendly to each 
other, though they may be a thousand 
miles apart or many thousands, you 
are buying birds of the same strain. 

I always advise game breeders, as I 
wrote last month, to plant a lot of 


They will even 





game food bearing trees and shrubs. 
While they will not immediately supply 
the birds with food, they are a source 
of great beauty and attractiveness for 
yourself and add value to your game 
farm. I just happen to be at the edge 
of the peach belt, that is, peaches and 
sweet cherries will just grow with me 
in well sheltered spots. If these trees 
do not winter kill with me, borers try 
their best to kill them in time. I had 
a very nice group of peach trees in the 
valley at one time but all are now 
killed by borers, while the odd one or 
two I had planted in pheasant pens are 
as perfect as one would wish. The 
pheasants look sharply after insects 
and keep eating them so they do not 
destroy any trees or bushes in their 
pens. 


—— of the shrubs especially attrac- 
tive to game birds are: red, white, 
black, and flowering currants; chinqua- 
pins; Tea’s weeping mulberry, blue- 
berry, dogwood, wild grape vine, service 
or shadberry, some of the small berried 
haws, chokeberry, choke cherry, broom. 
This last shrub, with its brilliant gold- 
en blossoms is a gorgeous mass for 
any hillside, as I saw it at Victoria, 
B. C., one April. It has a pealike 
seed that is greatly appreciated by 
Valley and other quail through the 
winter, as it throws its seeds in great 
abundance. The ground beneath the 
shrubbery is dry and the birds love to 
scratch for the seeds on the dry ground. 

Then, too, I like to plant plenty of 
European and improved American 
hazelnut bushes, for, though they are 
not food for game birds except wild 
turkeys, they afford shelter, growing 
very quickly, and yield an income- 
bearing nut. 

It is. really surprising how game 
birds, especially baby birds, will keep 
your farm free of insects. Just before 
the chestnut blight destroyed some 
three billion dollars of first class timber 
in the Eastern States, we 
had a weevil that made 
the nuts quite worthless. 
Now, these small insects 
are quite cleared up by 
game birds, along with 
other thousands of injur- 
ious varieties. I often 
wander through my valley 
and see nothing but honey 
bees and house flies. The 
soil in the valley is very 
rich and there is an abun- 
dance of moisture and the 
first year I had the place, 
it was alive with insects, 
so much so that at every 
step I squashed snails, 
crickets, grasshoppers and 
other. things too numerous 
to mention. Nowadays, 
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you may find some snails, but you sel- 
dom see a cricket or a grasshopper. 
There are not many caterpillars about, 
either, to become destructive of trees 
because the peafowl eat them with 
avidity. So be bold and plant an abun- 
dance of valuable shrubs and trees as 
insects will not destroy them on a game 
farm. I never put any kind of poison 
on my trees, on account of my own birds, 
and because my neighbors have bees. I 
do not even use poison on the potato 
vines because the peafowl like to wander 
up and down the rows and eat the slugs. 

Trees to be planted this month, which 
I would recommend, are the different 
mulberries, beeches, apples, pears, 
cherries, plums. With the exception of 
wild turkeys, game birds will not fly 
up into the trees and eat the fruit, al- 
though they will all enjoy the fallen 
fruit about each tree. What a contrast 
between my place and some of my 
neighbors, because of the apples. All 
kinds of apples lie under his trees, so 
dense there is not stepping room be- 
tween them, while there isn’t an apple 
under my trees because the wild geese 
and swans ate all that fell except for 
an insignificant number that the pea- 
fowl and pheasants ate. The ducks 
gathered under the plum trees and 
gobbled all the fruit that fell from 
those trees. 


O, from the time the mulberries are 
ripe in May or June to the very 
end of the year, your game birds will 
clear up the fallen fruit for you, that 
is, all of those you have on free range. 
It is a good plan to gather some of 
this fallen fruit for the birds you are 
obliged to keep in pens. It gives their 
flesh a most delicious flavor, which re- 
minds me of the following incident: 
Some time ago, when my wife and I 
were in New York, a friend took us 
out to dinner. With the best inten- 
tions, he selected a dinner of Long 
Island roast duck. We ate the ducks 


Young mallard ducks raised at. Brookwood, near Cleveland, Ohio. 


and enjoyed the friendship, but those 
ducks were certainly the flattest flay. 
ored, most tasteless flesh we had eaten 
for a long, long time. A few weeks 
later, we chanced to have some mallard 
drakes from Echo Valley and found 
as much difference between these and 
the Long Island ducks as there is be. 
tween paste and diamonds. 


ALLARD drakes are always in 

surplus quantity, as the ducks are 
always in demand as decoys, for it is 
the duck, not the drake, that calls so 
persistently. The drake hasn’t a quack 
in him, demonstrating, once more, “the 
female of the species.” 

Every game bird is delighted over 
beechnuts, and beechnuts, as I have 
written previously, are far healthier 
than hard, heavy grains for game 
birds. Of course, the trees take some 
time to reach bearing age but the beech 
is always a handsome tree, whether 
it is the purple leaf, the cut leaf, or 
our native beech, all are pleasing to 
the eye. The cut leaf will bear a 
huge crop of large, fat nuts. Of course, 
all beeches must be planted in clay soil 
which they love. They detest sandy 
soil. This tree grows from north 
Florida to north Ontario and Quebec. 
Europeans always thought a great deal 
more of the beech than they did of the 
chestnut, which is not to be wondered 
at as the European chestnut has not 
the sweetness of the American chest- 
nut, although it is much larger. Beech 
groves in this country are being de- 
stroyed everywhere and are being re- 
plenished or replanted nowhere. When 
you plant a beech tree do not plant 
too large a tree. Get this tree rather 
small to be sure of it. You will notice 
that an old beech will throw out a 
great number of suckers from its roots. 
Don’t cut this off but look for sprouted 
nuts. You will find lots of little trees 
from sprouted nuts where men and 
boys keep the ruffed grouse and squir- 
rels shot off because the 
nuts have a chance to 
sprout instead of being 
eaten. The beautiful, 
light gray bark of our na- 
tive beech*looks well any- 
where, while the leaves 
have a habit of hanging 
on late which gives the 
tree a warm appearance 
in early winter. By the 
way, the bark of this tree 
is lighter or whiter uP 
north than it is farther 
south. Have you noticed 
this? 

Probably the finest 
beeches in all America are 
to be seen in the parks 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 
(Continued on page 178) 
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1926 JUVENILE FISHING CONTEST 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Albert Holmen’s little brother holding 
the 534 pound large-mouth bass that took 
lst prize in the juvenile contest. 


Letter and Affidavit of Albert 
Holmen, Winner of First Prize, 
Northern Division 


Editor, JUVENILE FISHING CONTEST: 


I have been a steady reader of For- 
EST AND STREAM and read all the articles 
about fishing with satisfaction. I read 
about the fishing contest with a great 
deal of interest and resolved to try my 
entry at the first opportunity. I have 
caught many bass in the neighboring 
lakes and on several evenings I have 
caught the limit. The bass were small, 
thoygh, and ranged from 1% to 2% lbs. 
But one day I caught a nice 5% lb. bass 
in Dudley’s Lake, and as I always 
carry a camera in my fishing tackle 
box, I managed to snap a photo of the 
fish held by my little brother; although 
the sun was near setting, the picture 
was fairly clear. It happened this way: 

My dad took my little brother to 
Dudley’s Lake and left us there, in- 
tending to come and get us after supper. 
We got a boat and I began fishing along 
the shore in the weeds. I tried a little 
weedless plug I had just bought and 
had about two strikes before I decided 
to change baits. I guess the bait was 
weedless all right, but the hooks were 
placed behind the body of the bait in 
such a way that the fish couldn’t get 
hooked. Well, noon time came and we 


decided to eat lunch on a small island. 

After lunch I walked along the shore 
and managed to pull in a pickerel and 
a 2 lb. bass. I got in the boat and 
rowed about 50 feet out and decided to 
follow the shore at about that distance. 
I tried my bass oreno in the weeds and 
got no results, then I began picking out 
the clear spots of water and casting my 
bait in that spot. The bait had just 
landed in one of these open space when 
—wham—and I had a big one. 

I tried to get him out in the clear 
water, but he refused. Well, we 
hung on to each other for about five 
minutes when I began getting him to- 
wards the boat. The boat was not an- 
chored and, of course, the fish was 
pulling the boat, my brother and me. 
Finally I got him right in under the 
boat, where I got my first eager glimpse 
of him, and truly he was some fish. I 
soon tired him out und as I had no 
landing net I had to reach down in the 
water and lift him into the boat. I 
tried to keep him alive as long as pos- 
sible, and he was still alive when the 
enclosed photo was taken. 

ALBERT HOLMEN, 
Fairbault, Minn. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear that this statement, 
signed by me before two witnesses, is 
true: 
Kind of Fish—Large-Mouth Black 
Bass. 
When Caught—June 25, 1925. 
Where Caught—Dudley’s Lake. 
Weight—5% pounds. 
Length—22 inches. 
Girth—13 inches. 
Rod Used—Sunny Brook. 
Reel—Shakespeare Level Wind. 
Describe Artificial Lure Used—Bass 
Oreno—Red Head and White Body. 


Line Used—Black Oreno, 24 feet. 

Time of Day—About 4:00 P. M. 

Caught by (Signed)—Albert Holmen. 

Age—17. 

City—F aribault. 

State—Minn. 

Witnessed by: 
dresses) 

1. Leonard Hotaling—121 West 1st 
Street, Faribault, Minn. 

2. Walter Mosher—10 Second Avenue, 
Faribault, Minn. 


(Give names and ad- 


Keith Davis, winner of the second prize, 
with his 5-pound bass. 


Letter and Affidavit of Keith 
Davis, Winner of Second Prize, 
Northern Division 


Editor, JUVENILE FISHING CONTEST: 


We arrived at the lake at 12:00 noon, 
July 28, 1925. We worked around the 
cottage for awhile and in the evening 
decided to go fishing. My dad and I 
rowed across the lake and began cast- 
ing in what we called the Bowl, that is, 
a bowl-shaped place in the bottom of 
the lake covering about two acres area. 
It is about 25 or 30 feet deep in the 
middle, around the edges it’s about six 
feet deep. We just rowed over the edge 
and started to cast. I cast a few times 
and got a strike. I started to reel in, 
but he didn’t come so easy; so the next 
thing I knew he had left the water, 
but I kept a tight line on him and 
played with him for about ten minutes, 
until I could get him to come up to the 
boat. When we looked for the landing 
net we did not have it, so my Dad 
grabbed him with his hands. After- 
wards I caught three bass. One weighed 
4% lbs., another 4 lbs., the other one 
3 lbs. KEITH DAVIs, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear that this statement, 
signed before two witnesses, is true: 
(Continued on page 177) 





Outwitting REYNARD 


How a Red Fox Was Secured by a Still Hunt 
By B. F. LEE, Jr. 


VER since I have been able to 
E. carry a gun my one great desire 

has been to shoot a fox, hunting 
him down without the aid of either 
hound or horse. Hunting Reynard with 
a fashionable pack of hounds is of 
course great sport, but it puts the 
hunter at a decided advantage over the 
fox. More than one fox, however, has 
evaded the hunter and his hounds by 
some clever act, exercising almost hu- 
man intelligence. 

In the first place, the hounds locate 
the trail for the hunter. Then he inva- 
riably pursues poor Reynard on horse- 
back, while the hounds endeavor to tire 
and head him off. Having neither dog 
nor horse when I shot this fox, my ca- 
nine companion having been left at 
home when I came here, I consider that 
I certainly gave him a sporting chance. 

My desire was fulfilled the second 
pheasant day this fall. I will try to 
relate how I came upon Sir Reynard, 
and also the strategy I had to exert to 
have his fine pelt made into a neckpiece. 

After eating a hearty breakfast I set 
out after the winged birds, going to 
good ground I know of about four miles 
east of Ithaca, New York. The night 
before it had snowed for the first time 
this fall, and in the morning the ground 
was covered with a white blanket about 
three inches deep. As the birds do not 
like to be disturbed when the ground is 
wet, I knew that I would have to work 
all the harder and more persistently in 
order to bring home the bacon. 

The sun had not yet risen when I 
reached the field, so I sat down at the 
base of a great pine tree, sheltered from 
the chilly wind, and waited for dawn; 
admiring meanwhile the wonders and 
beauty of mother nature. 

Soon it was light enough to shoot, so 
I sallied forth, wondering as I did, how 
many other hunters were taking part 
in the day’s sport. 


MADE my way to a clover field and 

began to work it, zigzaging back and 
forth through the snowy grass. Flu-flu- 
flu-t-t-t-er-er-er. Ah! Here was my 
bird. It chanced to be a hen, however, 
and the good book says that we must 
not shoot them. If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again; so I went over 
to a corn field that looked promising. 

Well, I hadn’t any more than set foot 
in that field before another flutter of 
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wings sent the gun to my shoulder. The 
book says also that we are entitled to 
three cock pheasants in a season, and 
as I had only one to my credit so far, I 
let the old Ithaca loose. He was flying 
towards a spruce thicket when I shot 
him, and in that he fell. 

I went in the thicket to get the prize, 
and he certainly was a beauty. I was 
on the point of leaving, when I noticed 
some small tracks in the snow. On look- 
ing closer I saw that they were fox 
tracks. They appeared fresh, and I 
judged by their size that a large fox 


aries Ser ee 
eee 


Drawn by E. L. Sawyer 
Courtesy U. S. Biological Survey 


had been there only a short time before. 
Maybe he had just vacated his place of 
hiding because of my presence in the 
adjacent cornfield. Right then and there 
I decided to postpone pheasant hunting, 
and go in search of Sir Reynard, in 
spite of the fact that there are only 
four pheasant days in the year. 
Putting the pheasant in my coat I 
started to track Reynard in earnest. 
This spruce thicket is situated on a 
small hill, with a slope to the east about 
a fifth of a mile long. At the bottom is 
a small patch of woods, rectangular in 
shape, and about five hundred feet long 
by half as wide. It is so situated that 
they extend lengthwise north and south. 
Yes, sir, Reynard’s track showed that 
he was headed directly towards this 
small bit of woods. Very cautiously, to 
be sure, I emerged from the thicket, and 
looked down the slope ito the woods. 
The trees were devoid of all foliage, 
and I was able to see through them 
clearly. There, running around, with 


his pretty brush set high was sly Rey. 
nard. 

How I wished for a high-power rifle. 
If I had had one it would have been a 
different matter, for he was on my side 
of the woods and I could have had a 
clear shot. But as I had only my shot- 
gun, it would have been useless to shoot 
from where I was. 


AKING the side of the aggressor, I 

started to run down the slope, to 

get within shooting range if it were 

possible. I had barely started when 

the fox saw me, and then he started to 
run to the other side of the woods. 

When about half way down the slope 
my pedal extremities encountered a 
rock, and I fell headlong in the snow. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, | 
was up and after him, removing the 
shells from my gun and blowing out the 
snow asI ran. I certainly thought that 
by this time old Reynard would be on 
the other side of the woods, and run- 
ning for all he was worth, across the 
level ground to the east of them. 

I quickly circled the southern side, 
but Reynard was nowhere to be seen on 
the open. I then concluded that he must 
still be inside. Peering in I saw him 
circling around, probably looking for his 
pursuer. 

Then, even as I looked at him, he 
started to retrace his tracks to the west 
side of the woods, thinking, no doubt, 
that I would be waiting for him on the 
east side. Up to this time I was in 
doubt whether he was a red or gray 
fox, but now I saw that he was a red 
one, and also the largest that I had ever 
seen. 


F course I was all the more anxious 

to get him. Keeping as low as! 
could, I too retraced my steps to the 
west side. Reynard would stop every 
once in a while, lift his head and look 
around. I do not think that he saw me, 
for he returned practically the same 
way he had come. 

I was able to see every move he made, 
and I do not understand why he was 
unable to see me. Was he going to 
come out and start across the open, thus 
giving me the best opportunity possible? 
I had not long to wait, however. The 
old boy emerged from the woods a set- 
ond before I got around to where I was 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


An Enthusiast Writes Us 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
wt is the idea? Do you want 
the United States government 
to get after you as a monopoly? Well, 
it will if you continue in the direction 
you are headed. 

The first thing you know you will 
have all the sportsmen in the country 
subscribing to your magazine. Honest, 
if you continue to put out covers like 
November, 1925, and January, 1926, 
and have between the covers such real 
reading matter—well, you will be the 
only trout in the brook. 

If you run your autocamping depart- 
ment along the lines you have laid 
down you will be doing a wonderful 
service to the people indulging in this 
sport. 


The autocamper of to-day is not just 
a “rubber-neck”; he is out for the 
autocamp life. He is not hunting 
Liberty Bells and things like the Wash- 
ington monument; he saw these years 
ago. He wants to see the country of 
to-day, fish, shoot, camp and live a 
back-to-nature life. He wants to know 
about roads, camping-spots. The in- 
formation must be specific above all 
things and if there is a bit of equip- 
ment that is very useful, tell who 
makes it. If some manufacturer makes 
a product better than others don’t te 
afraid to give his name. If the others 
kick, tell them to bring their stuff up 
to first class or quit. 

Oh yes! “Taking the Transcontinen- 
tal Tour” by Mr. Howard Slaten, page 
6, January 1926 issue. That is the 
kind of article that is good. Full of 


facts without a mass of generalities 
to befuddle the mind of the reader. 
One more kick and we will sign off. 
Please have Major H. P. Sheldon, au- 
thor of “Principally Grouse,” Novem- 
ber issue, write some more about the 
REAL GAME BIRD. 
RALPH A. Woop, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Migratory Habits of Eels 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
fo reading recently, in a well- 

known publication, of the migration 
and breeding habits of eels, and I have 
seen in FOREST AND STREAM, of which 
I am a regular subscriber, essentially 
the same statement; namely that eels 
in the Fall all go down the streams 
to the salt water and there breed, 


The outboard motor is becoming increasingly popular in all branches of sport. Here are some duck hunters who 


don’t believe in rowing. 
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Photo by G. W. Schuneman 


Yellowstone elk taking a bath. 


never returning, the re-stocking of 
these streams, ponds and lakes being 
the young eels that come up from the 
salt water. This seems so at variance 
with my observation and experience 
that I am prompted to write a little 
regarding the matter. 


When a boy, my father, in the town 
of Tolland in this state, bought a small 
mill privilege, and in that pond there 
were always to be caught small eels 
of the thickness of a broom handle and 
some larger, and the Willimantic 
River, to which this small stream 


flowed, had just about the same stock- 
ing as to size and numbers that this 


pond did. I never saw but one very 
small eel in that locality. I did once, 
when the pond had been drawn, find 
in the brook a little one about the size 
of an ordinary lead pencil, and per- 
haps two-thirds the lergth. 


In Bristol I have seen an eel four 
feet_in length that weighed 8% pounds 
taken from a stream here. I caught 
one in the same stream nearly three 
pounds in weight, with a hook, and 
tried to rake one out of flume rack 
that was probably somewhere between 
the size of these mentioned. 


I have seen large eels in Grand Lake 
stream in Maine and on the same trip 
caught a large one on a hook. Our 
guide there said that they were very 
plentiful in the lake. At Lake Meddy- 
bemps there are a great many ale- 
wives running to the lake by way of 
Dennys River. In the Spring good- 
sized eels follow the fish, ostensibly for 
the purpose of eating the spawn, and 
in the summer the eels follow the lit- 
tle alewives down the river, eating 
what they can of them. 


In some of the other lakes in Maine 
I know eels to be very plentiful in the 
summer, and some are large ones. On 
the St. Lawrence River, large eels are 
speared in the summer at times, and 
it is a well known fact that under the 
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salt water in some of our Connecticut 
shores a great many eels are speared 
and sent to market. This observation 
of mine would tend to show that good- 
sized eels are always in the fresh wa- 
ters of New England, and early in 
the season at that. 

If our stocking of the streams, ponds 
and lakes with eels are the little ones 
that come from the salt water in the 
Spring, how is it that so many of 
these large ones are always in evi- 
dence, if one cares to look for them in 
these waters? On the way from the 
salt water to many of these ponds and 
lakes are dams that are not negotiable 
by even strong swimming fish like 
trout or salmon, to say nothing of the 
swimming ability of little eels. I shall 
be pleased to hear through FOREST 
AND STREAM what some of these peo- 
ple who are closer observers and in- 
vestigators than myself have to say. 

M. D. EpGErTON, Bristol, Conn. 


Big Guns and Little Guns 
DEAR FOREsT AND STREAM: 


HAVE greatly enjoyed reading Mr. 

George L. Trimble’s able article on 
the 12 bore long range gun as pub- 
lished in the February issue of your 
magazine, page 104. 

There is also a new development in 
the 10 gauge situation which I hope 
will be discussed, as in my younger 
days this was the most popular of duck 
guns. The cartridge companies I un- 
derstand are now loading 15% ounces 
of shot in their 10 gauge loads, and it 
is easy to understand that a charge of 
shot of this weight with 4% drams of 
buck smokeless or its equivalent will 
reach out farther than the even loaded 
12 gauge, which at best can carry only 
1% ounces of shot and a dram less of 
powder. I believe that many of your 
readers would be interested to know 
what the 10 gauge gun will really do 
with this new load, which the Western 


Cartridge Co. and the United States 
Cartridge Co. have announced. 

Captain Crossman stated in The 
Sporting Goods Dealer of September 
that the 10 bore with a new load had a 
killing range of ten to fifteen yards 
greater than the long range 12 bore, 
My personal opinion is that Capt, 
Crossman was very modest in this 
statement. Captain Askins, who has 
experimented with the 10 bore, has 
written several articles on the subject, 
and speaks in very high terms of this 
gauge. 

There is another gun at the end of 
the line that is here to stay, and that 
is the 410. The articles on this gauge 
which ran in several issues of Forest 
AND STREAM last Summer have attract- 
ed the attention of sportsmen to the 
possibilities of these weapons. The 


Western Cartridge Co. and the United’ 


States Cartridge Co. turned their at- 
tention to the development of loads es- 
pecially adapted to these small gauges, 
and succeeded in producing remarkable 
killing patterns at ranges never before 
attempted with so small a gauge. There 
is no question but what gun makers 
have also improved the boring and 
chambering of these refined weapons 
so that sportsmen have now in their 
hands weapons with cartridges that 
are effective for quail, rabbits, squir- 
rels, and other small game at all of 
the usual ranges. The fact that the 
ammunition for these guns is sold at 
about half the price charged for the 12 
gauge shells is a very interesting point 
in their favor. 

We know all about 12 to 16 and even 
20 gauge guns, and many men who 
would skip a story about them to-day, 
would be glad to read more interesting 
articles on the 410 gauge and the 10 
gauge. I do not mean to say that 
sportsmen are fickle—nevertheless the 
old saying of “Off with the.old, and on 
with the new” can be applied to us. 

“OLD TIMER” 
New York City. 


An Iowa Pheasant Hunt 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE been a reader of your maga- 

zine for some time and if I remem- 
ber correctly I have never read an ar- 
ticle concocted by an “Iowa Nimrod,” 
so here goes. 

It is generally contended that Iowa, 
once a hunter’s paradise for game from 
Elk and Buffalo to feathered game, is 
now one expanse of town and culti- 
vated fields. Such is not the case. The 
Izaak Walton League and local and 
state game protection has done a lot to 
bring the Hawkeye State back to the 
place it once held. 

Several years ago various parts of 
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the state were well stocked with the 
ringneck pheasant. This bird has pros- 
pered and multiplied to such an extent 
during this time that the local and 
state game wardens succeeded in get- 
ting an open season in the counties 
where the game seemed most plentiful. 
Algona and Kossuth County fortunately 
was in the selected counties where the 
open season was declared. The dates 
were October 20, 21 and 22. The limit 
was three cock birds per day with not 
over six in possession. 

These birds have been so plentiful 
the past two years that farmers have 
complained that they were destroying 
crops and becoming a nuisance. In 
order to get this open season we had 
to get 150 farmer signers and forward 
the petition to the state game warden 
who designated the counties in which 
the open season was declared. Due 
credit should be given to Deputy State 
Game Warden J. A. Frech, who de- 
voted considerable time and energy to 
securing this privilege. Observations 
taken before the season opened led 
many to believe that, due to the tame- 
ness of the bird, a general annihilation 
of cocks would take place. This ex- 
pected slaughter of pheasants proved 
a very poor guess. Many hunters 
from all parts of the state and a few 
from outside of the state came to attend 
this open season. Everyone figured 
they would go out and get their limit 
in a half hour’s shooting. Men bought 
licenses for their wives to increase 
their bag limits. Boys 14 years and 
up were in the fields at early dawn 
armed with everything from .22 caliber 
rifles to 10 gauge shotguns. It is safe 
to say, and I know it to be true from 
my own investigations, that none but 
seasoned hunters returned with their 
limit. 

The pheasant proved himself equal 
to the occasion. The ideal place to 
hunt in this locality, if possible, is 
along drainage ditches having plenty 
of sloughs and slough grass along their 
borders and as near the cornfields as 
possible. The birds, during the day time, 
are along the ditches and in the corn- 
fields feeding and at night they return 
to the sloughs and stubbles and tall 
grasses to roost. It might be well to 
explain the topography of this country. 
In the early days this section of Iowa 
was one vast prairie, no timber being 
in evidence except along the rivers. 
The rest of the country at that time 
was poorly drained containing sloughs 
and vast stretches of wild hay land. 
The country now is well drained and 
prosperous, but many sections still con- 
tain much wild land and such was a 
Place that we chose to hunt. Our hunt- 
ing ground contained a section of land 
that was all sloughs, slough grass and 
stubble except about 80 acres in corn. 


Knowing the gameness and speed of 
this bird in flight I decided that my 
12-gauge shotgun would be the most 
suitable for this occasion. I used the 
heavy duck load shell with number six 
chilled shot. 

I arrived at my hunting grounds at 
6:30 A. M., just as the dawn was 
breaking. It was a perfect October 
day, cool and snappy, which puts real 
zest in any hunt. Our arrival at the 
hunting grounds was greeted with the 
chatter of the unsuspecting pheasant. 

We started into the slough when 


whish—about 30 feet ahead flushed a 


big cock. Up went the gun and I de- 
cided the bird was a cock. BANG. 
The shot turned Mister Pheasant into 
high gear and he flew about 200 yards 
down the slough, throwing all kinds of 
insults at me telling the rest it was 
plumb easy to get away. I pulled my 
shotgun right on the bird, but missed. 
My pardner was shooting a small .410 
bore. He flushed a cock soon after 
mine and pulled on him with the little 
gun dropping him dead at 25 yards, 
using 7% chilled shot, which I will say 
is some shooting for the little gun. 
By this time other hunters were ap- 
pearing on the scene and the birds 
were getting very nervous and flush- 
ing well ahead of us and in many cases 
out of range. The hens seemed more 
plentiful than the cocks and one had 
to be careful to distinguish them in 
the early morning light. I flushed an- 
other bird flying at an angle. I led 
him about a bird’s length at 25 yards 
and he fell like a ton of bricks. 

By this time shooting became gen- 
eral over this territory and the birds 


Courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. ‘ 
Where Daddy catches, and baby poses. Jackson Lake. trout, south 
boundary, Yellowstone National Park. 


were flushing fast and flying to the 
cornfields. We picked up two other 
acquaintances and decided to make a 
drive on the cornfield. Three men went 
through and one stayed on the far end 
to shoot as they passed back to the 
slough. We flushed many birds in the 
corn and succeeded in bringing down 
one apiece going through. Shooting 
birds in a cornfield calls for quick work 
and a good eye as the corn is tall and 
the range of vision reduced considera- 
ble compared to open shooting. By 
working the slough back and forth a 
number of times we succeeded in get- 
ting the bag limit. 

In reading FoREST AND STREAM and 
other sporting magazines, I have read 
considerable about the growing popu- 
larity of the .410 bore shotgun. Hav- 
ing always used a 12 bore gun I gave 
very little credit to some of the feats 
claimed accomplished by the .410 gun. 
This demonstration under my own ob- 
servation has certainly raised my opin- 
ion of this small gun. 

This second day out the birds were 
beginning to run instead of flush and 
believe me a cock pheasant can sure 
strut his stuff when it comes to cover- 
ing ground on his own hind legs. This 
running trick was a great lifesaver 
and was one of the most important tac- 
tics the bird had in keeping the novice’s 
and hunter’s bag down to the mini- 
mum. 

Owing to the fact that the season 
on all birds has been closed in Iowa 
for a number of years, few dogs were 
available for use, so I am unable to 
say what success hunters had shooting 
over dogs. A well-trained dog would 





have been quite an asset and added 
to the sport considerably. 

I closed the season with my. limit 
each day and I am sure that I never 
put in more sport with a gun in my 
life. If there is anything gamer than 
a pheasant I would like to see it. 
Pheasant shooting in my opinion, has 
it all over duck shooting from any 
angle. Our shots were all singles. I 
only know of two or three that got in a 
double the whole season. 

Very few sportsmen reported any 
game hogs. One party from out of 
the State was taken by our local 
warden with 26 hens in his possession. 
He left $25.00 per bird and costs be- 
hind him. Most of the farmers had 
their land posted to keep out the out- 
siders and also in order that hunters 
would ask for permission to hunt be- 
fore going on the land. We are all 
looking forward to the next open sea- 
son and I think this short season this 
year will tend to make every sports- 
man do his best to see that the bird 
is protected to the limit in order that 
we may have shooting such as we en- 
joyed this year in the years to come. 

DEAN S. FIsk, 
Algona, Iowa. 


Black Bass in a Lily Pond 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ILL tell you a bit about one of 
the finest bass fishing holes it 
‘was ever my luck to throw a plug into. 
This pond was at the edge of a town 
of 9,000 in the iron-mining country 
of Upper Michigan. I had been want- 
ing to get a day or two of good bass 
fishing and had stopped into the hard- 
ware store run by Bert Sawbridge, an 
enthusiastic bass fisherman and, by the 
way,-Bert has planted more fish in 
that old pond than have ever been taken 
out, either by himself or any one in 
the town. He told me about the place, 
adding that not many fislLed there as 
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The forgotten lily pond. 


there were no boats on the place and 
that the shore for twenty feet back 
from the water was about three feet 
deep with mud. All except at two 
points, and that I might get action 
from these points. My only chance to 
get away was at night after the day’s 
business was over. 

When I arrived at the pond I found 
it to be about a quarter of a mile long 
by about one hundred and seventy- 
five yards wide at the widest and 
longest places. I found one of the 
points that Bert had told me about, 
and also found floating there, not a 
boat, but a raft made of some fence 
posts. I soon got myself out to the 
middle or nearly so, and shoved the 


Five lusty big mouths. 


pole through a hole in the raft and 
down into the mud. It was just about 
six-thirty, and the sun had dropped 
over and down behind a large hill to 
the west, leaving the pond in shadow, 
and a hush seemed to hang over the 
entire country. 

I started casting in towards the lily 
pads and played my plug out towards 
the middle. At my third cast (I was 
using a surface bait) it seemed as 
though a small submarine had sud- 
denly decided to come to the surface, 
Talk about hard-hitting bass, those 
fellows surely knew how to hit with a 
smash. It kept me busy for a few 
minutes, as I am not an old-timer in 
the bass-fighting game, and I did so 
want to play out that fish and see him 
resting in the bottom of my creel. | 
kept a tight line on him, giving him 
line when he wanted it and taking it 
in for dear life when he decided to 
come my way. About five or ten min- 
utes of this and I had him up to the 
edge of the raft, ready to say quits, 
or so I thought. Reaching down to 
hook my fingers in his gills (I had no 
net) I found that I had lots to learn 
about when a bass had made up his 
mind to leave his watery home. 

He made a rush that took fifty or 
more feet of line before I could re- 
cover myself from the surprise. How- 
ever, this spurt did not last long. I 
soon had him back to the raft. again, 
this time to come to my creel. _Lift- 
ing him from the water, I placed him 
in the creel and started casting again. 
It seemed as if all the fish in the pond 
were after that plug, and almost 
starved, so savage did they strike it. 
This fish soon followed his chum to 
the creel. I fished from that raft, 
without moving it, until an hour after 
dark. When I left I had five of the 
nicest black bass that I had ever had 
the good fortune to catch. I had 
played and released four others (I was 
using a plug with single barbless 
hooks) and had enjoyed more real fish- 
ing in the two hours or so that I had 
been there, than at any time previous 
in all my limited fishing experience. 
This was not my last trip to the old 
lily pond, for I was back again in less 
than a week to try it again, this time 
taking three more, dandies, just like 
the first ones. 

It often happens that small lakes 
and creeks become unpopular because 
they are hard to fish or angling rv- 
mor has it that they are fished out. 
Such waters, if left alone, soon replen- 
ish themselves to a surprising degree 
and the angler who chances upon them 
often gets a fine day’s sport. 

Then, too, there is a thrill in fishing 
a forgotten lake that does not come 
with angling in popular waters. 

A. B. Scripner, Negaunee, Mich. 





“Buddy” King with Rhino 
He Shot in Africa 


Mr. E. L. King, of Winona, Min 
nesota, believes in making shooting 
an important part of a boy's educa- 
tion, starting with the .22 and leading 
up to the shotgun and the heavy 
rifle. “Buddy” King’s rhino, 
shown above, was the prize 

of the expedition, with 

front horn measure 

ing 19 

inches. 


Free 
Shooting 
Information— 


Let us help you get more satisfaction 
from your guns and ammunition by 
knowing more about them. Our 
technical staff is glad to answer ques- 
tions at any time. 

Write for free booklets describing 
Western's exclusive developments, 
such as the Lubaloy non-fouling bul- 
let, the famous Open-point Expand- 
ing bullets, .30°30 High-Velocity, 
Marksman L. R. .22, and others. 
Other booklets describe Super-X in 
all gauges, 10 to .410, and the sensa- 
tional new Xpert shell which is win- 
ning so many friends among trap and 
field shooters, 
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..»- WITH HORN LEVELED 
TO THRUST AND KILL!! 


The stillness of the veldt is suddenly shattered by a native yell of warning as a 
huge two-ton hulk comes crashing out of the bushes . . . . vicious, enraged, danger- 
ous... . earth trembling beneath the fury of his charge as he comes pounding 
forward, with lethal horn leveled to thrust and kill! 


Shooting dangerous big game earns the supreme thrill—and demands the utmost 
of man and gun and ammunition. It was just such a situation in which eleven-year- 
old “Buddy” King, of Winona, Minnesota, found himself when he accompanied 
his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. King, ona recent safari into Africa. He 
was armed with WesTERN ammunition and a Springfield rifle—a gun usually con- 
sidered much too light for such dangerous game. How well boy, gun and bullet 
acquitted themselves is shown here by the photo of “Buddy” with what proved 
to be the prize rhino of the expedition. 


Open-point Expanding bullets, Lubaloy jackets and other exclusive improvements 
have caused WesTERN ammunition to be selected by most of the important big 
game expeditions in all parts of the world. They all agree with Mr. King when he 
says, “The ammunition was entirely satisfactory and dependable.” The new 
220-grain Tip-o-Lead soft point for the .30-'06 is proving especially effective. 


In rifle, revolver or shotgun, WesTERN always will give you the accuracy and per- 
formance which has made it “the choice of champions’—World’s Champion 
Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 348 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 


AMMUNITION 
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New Articles 77 the Outdoor Field 


“aR } e new Super Elto in action. 


1926 Super Elto Unveiled at N. Y. 
Motor Boat Show 


LE EVINRUDE has drawn aside 

the curtain and displayed his 
Super Elto at the New York Motor 
Boat Show. 

In announcing the Super Elto, tke 
Elto Outboard Motor Company speaks 
of it as “the climax of the sound out- 
board motor designing and water-wise 
good sense of Ole Evinrude.” Mr. 
Evinrude has done something of real 
moment in that he has made a very 
marked increase in the power of the 
Elto by actually providing considerably 
more cylinder capacity, without in the 
least increasing the weight of the 
motor. Neither has he sacrificed carry- 
ing compactness nor the Elto’s beauty 
of appearance. The Elto’s fine stream- 
line design has been retained through- 
out. In fact, its appearance is smarter 
than ever. 

With the increase to 4 full H.P. 
comes a great increase in speed. 
Extraordinary speed is attained with 
the Super Elto on average rowboats, 
and liberal power is provided for use 
on heavier or commercial craft. 

Another outstanding achievement in 
the Super Elto, the value of which will 
immediately be recognized by every 


user of an outboard motor, is the new - 


method of motor control which enables 
the operator to steer, speed up, slow 
down or stop from any part of boat. 
Not only is this a tremendous con- 
venience, but it is also a vital safety 
factor as it allows the operator to “trim 
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ship” for safety in rough water and to 
travel at greater speed. 


A new method of exhaust has also 
been incorporated in the Super Elto. 
All exhaust gases are discharged under 
water through an arrangement which 
provides a full, constant exhaust relief, 
eliminating the need of a cutout or 
ordinary type of muffler. The new 
exhaust relief has been uniquely fash- 
ioned on the fish-gill principle. This 
effectual method of exhaust silences the 
motor to the point of delightful quiet- 
ness. It also eliminates all disagree- 
able exhaust odors by washing the 
spent gases. 

The Super Elto’s dual-jet carburetion 
is causing a great deal of favorable 
comment. Ole Evinrude has developed 
an entirely new carburetor which em- 
bodies two light, quick-action valves, 
giving doubly fine vaporization and 
consequently more efficient carburetion 
and greater motor speed. 


Of extreme importance is a new fea- 
ture which is called the “safety shoe,” 
and which acts as a propeller protection 
and eliminates almost entirely the 
shearing of pins. In testing this safety 
shoe, boats have been run aground, over 
rocks, snags and other obstructions 
without injury to the propeller, and 
with absolutely no shearing of pins. 

With all these new features added, 
the advantages which have always 
made the Elto so popular, have all been 


. retained. These are the Propello-Pump 


—Finger-tip Quarter Turn Starting— 
Safe Rudder Steering—Protective Main 
Frame or Housing—Absolutely Water- 


Proof Ignition—Liberal Bearing Sur. 
face—Safety Automatic Tilting—Quick 
Push-Button Reverse. 

Ole Evinrude attributes the progress 
of the Elto to the fact that his entire 
efforts as well as the attention of his 
entire organization are concentrated on 
one standard model. It is this concen. 
tration which makes it possible for the 
Elto organization to offer the Super 
Elto, with all of its extraordinary ad- 
vantages, at no increase in price. 


New American-Made .410 Bore 
Double Gun 


HE Ithaca Gun Company of Ithaca, 

N. Y., announces a .410 caliber 
double gun with 26-inch barrels in all 
grades of Ithaca double guns. This 
means that at last the shooter who 
wants a medium or high priced .410 
can get it in an Ithaca at a price rang- 
ing from about $40.00 up to $700.00. 
This little Ithaca may be had with or 
without an ejector, with any drop or 
length of stock, and any barrel boring 
wanted. It will be chambered for the 
2%” .410 shell and the weight will be 
between 5% and 5% pcunds. 

The .410 Ithaca is deadly up to 25 
yards and dangerous to game at greater 
distances. Because there is practically 
no recoil to the .410 it is the ideal shot- 
gun with which to start a lady, boy 
or girl shooting and the fact that the 
report of the .410 is nowhere near as 
great as that of the larger shotguns 
makes the .410 a popular gun for the 
dog trainer and for those who use a 
gun in rather thickly settled sections 
of the country. The .410 is being taken 
up by the same class of shooters which 
took up the .20 bore a generation ago. 


New English Tackle Catalog 


E HAVE just received a most 

complete catalog of fishing tackle 
from Westley Richards and Company, 
Ltd., of Birmington, England. This 
concern is well known to gunners thru- 
out the world, but, no doubt, many 
sportsmen are not aware that they also 
manufacture or sell almost everything 
needed by the angler. 

Besides describing in detail fresh 
and salt water rods for every use, flies, 
leaders, spinners, reels and other an- 
gling equipment, the catalog contains 
several useful articles on silk worm 
gut, salmon fly casting and the break- 
ing strain of various rod materials. 

While American and British anglers 
entertain widely divergent ideas on 
some items of fishing tackle, still their 
opinions coincide in many details. The 
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dry-fly angler, in particular, will find 
much of interest in the catalog, which 
may be obtained directly from Westley 


Richards. 


“Fish and Feel Fit” 


New Slogan of Fishing Tackle Manu- 
facturers of America 


HE winner of the recent slogan 

contest conducted by the Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers of America was 
decided upon at a meeting of the con- 
test judges at Elkhart, Indiana. Mr. V. 
A. Williams, Utahville, Penn., was de- 
clared the winner, submitting “FISH 
AND FEEL FIT” as his slogan. 

Two other entries carried the same 
slogan, but the rules of the contest 
required a paragraph of 25 words stat- 
ing why the slogan subinitted was the 
best. In the case of a tie, the para- 
graph submitted was to be the deter- 
mining factor in selecting the winner. 
Mr. K. Marshman, Woodstock, Ontario, 
and Mr. E. T. Buckley, Quincy, Mass., 
were the two contestants suggesting 
the same slogan as Mr. Williams sub- 
mitted. They will receive a consolation 
prize of fishing tackle selected from 
the stocks of the various manufacturers 
belonging to the Organization. 

Twenty prizes of $5.00 worth of fish- 
ing tackle was given the next best 
twenty slogans submitted. Over 3,500 
slogans were received, they coming 
from all sections of the continent. 

The purpose of conducting this con- 
test was to determine the voice of the 
average angler in his conception of 
what the fishing sport meant to him. 
The prize-winning slogan will be used 
extensively by the members of the 
organization in their future advertis- 
ing campaigns and literature mailed 
throughout the country. The new 
emblem will be used on each firm’s 
stationery and on containers their 
product is packed in, the idea being 
to protect the purchaser of fishing 
tackle against inferior quality mer- 
chandise. Another purpose is to en- 
courage the use of tackle made in 
America for Americans. 


Taxidermy and Museum 
Exhibition 
By JOHN ROWLEY 
With a preface by Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman. 
T is book takes its place as the 
complete manual of taxidermy 
and museum exhibition. It covers 
the whole field of collecting, prepara- 
tion both for study and exhibition, and 
methods in museum display. The au- 
thor is famous for his work in the 
Museums, such as the wonderful habi- 
tat bird groups in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. In this book 


Mr. Rowley.gives. the. facts. of. collect. - 
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ing; carefully describes the tools and 
materials to be used by the taxidermist; 
fully covers the important subject of 
casting. In separate sections he takes 
up in detail the methods of mounting 
birds, mammals, and fish, reptiles and 
crustaceans, in turn. One chapter deals 
with skeletons. A very important sec- 
tion explains the use of natural and 
artificial plants and flowers in the ex- 
hibits. Finally Mr. Rowley writes of 
all the elements which enter into the 
display of the mounted groups in mu- 
seums. 

Frank M. Chapman in his preface 
says: “Just as John Rowley’s book of 
over a quarter of a century ago was 
the best of its kind, so this wholly new 
‘volume, covering a far wider field, at 
once becomes authoritative.” 

Published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. Profusely illustrated. Price, 
$7.50. 

Obtainable from the FOREST AND 
STREAM Book Department. 





A Booklet for Campers 


OTHERS is of greater importance 
in connection with a camping trip 
of any kind than food. Many campers 
are extremely fortunate in that they 
can either hire a good cook, or have 
married one, and do not have to worry 
about their meals. Those who do not 
get into either of the above mentioned 
classes will certainly be interested in 
a 44-page cook book put out by the 
makers of KLIM, especially written for 
the camper. This book should be of 
interest to every camper and as one 
may be had for the asking it should be 
included in every outfit. 


Contest For Anglers 


AST year the South Bend Bait 
awarded prizes totaling $2,000.00 
in a photographic contest and they plan 
to repeat the competition this year. 
Here is a chance for FOREST AND 
STREAM readers who carry a camera 
on their fishing trips. Write for the 
book, “Fishing—What Baits and 
When,” which contains complete de- 
tails. 
$100.00 for a name! 
the Creek Chub Bait Company offers 
in a christening contest. The youngster 
is a wriggling spoon affectionately in- 


clined toward bass, pickerel and other 


game fish. 
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Outboard Motors 


You will not only find the fastest boat in 
the world for Outboard Motors listed in 
our 1926 Catalog, but you will also find 24 
other boats that beat all others of the same 
type, in design, quality and price. 


Outboard 

Hydro- 

Plane 

Fastest boat in the world for Outboard Motors. 
Duplicate of boat that won Gold Cup Race at 
New York, and has a record of over 16 miles an 
hour with 6 H. P. Motor. Price, $125.00 


Modal 


Winner “ 
of the Gold Cup race at Detroit. Averaged over 15 
miles an hour on one lap and broke the world’s rec- 
ord for boats powered with 4 H. P. Motor. 

Price, $78.00 and up 


Sl a 





swift 
safe, ‘strong and durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. 
Prices, $48 and up 
Flat 


Boats 
—For row or Outboard Motors. Sold ready built or * 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
purposes. Prices, $29 and up 
Square 
Stern 
Row- 
boats-—Made both smooth sides and lap strake cone 


struction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices, $50 and up 


Double 
Row- 


boats—Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Fastest of all rowboats. Prices, $44 and up 











won’t roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices, $48 and up 
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Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices, $74.00 and up 


Model 
—With 
inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project be- 
low keel. May be run over logs or rocks without 
injury. Prices, $200 and up 
Vv. al 

Bottom 
Motor 
Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady, 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices, $500 and up 


2 Big Factories 


fully equipped and run the year ’round on a pro- 
duction basis, enable us to offer the best that 
skill and experience can produce at real money- 
saving prices. Prompt shipment from factory 
nearest to you. 


Catalog Free—Save —, 
Order by Mail a6 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


Tuompson Bros. Boat Mec. Co. 


40S Ellis Avo... Write to 12S Etim Street 
PEsHTIGd, wis. (Either Place) CORTLAND. WAY 
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POWER so bountiful that the Super Elto drives bulky boats through 


the heaviest water and weather conditions that open boats can face! 


‘ POWER that gives thrilling, foaming speed—up to twelve or fourteen miles 
per hour! Full 4-Horsepower (conservative S. A. E. rating)—developed 
by liberal piston displacement. An abundance of power for speed and for 
sure boat control against stiff winds and heavy seas. 


POWER—all the power you want—with light weight and compact 
portability that make the motor usable on any type of boat. 

Built to stand up under hardest usage—a motor of strictly marine type! 
Built for safety and absolute dependability! F'ull control of boat and 
motor from any part of boat! Speed up, slow down or steer from any 
seat. Safe rudder steering—insures seaworthiness under all conditions. 
Gives you control of your boat when motor is shut off. New safety 
shoe—affords protection against damage of propeller and shearing of 
pins in snaggy, rocky fishing waters. 


THE SUPER ELTO!—and still the same light 
weight—the same price—the same beautiful lines. 


© 1926, E. O. M. Co. A-3088—DP-O 
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construction, the Super Elto is a light 
weight motor, suitable for the stern of 
frailest craft. Its easy-to-handle compactness 
makes its weight of little more than 50 Ibs. seem even less, 


Power and weight cannot be considered separately in an 
outboard motor— and in this balanced combination of 
compact light weight and liberal power, the Super Elto 
is a peak achievement in outboard motors. Behind it are 
the experience and long, successful record of its designer 
and builder, Ole Evinrude. 


Other exclusive features — Complete motor and boat 
control from any part of the boat—Quarter-turn starting 
—Silence never before achieved in an outboard motor— 
“Fish-gill” Underwater Exhaust — Dual-jet carburetion- 
Safety flywheel — Trouble-proof Propello-Pump (Pat- 
ented)—Floating type drive shaft—Absolutely watereproof 
ignition—Quick push-button reverse — Folding Rudder. 
Get the New Super Elto Catalog—A downright revelation of 
how to judge values in outboard motors. Write for it today! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
OLE EVINRUDE, Pres. 
Dept. 11, Manufacturers Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tea its able power, its sturdy marine 


were ir 
Built by 


Ole Evinrude 


“Starts on a quarter turn” 
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Performance- 
that wins satisfaction 


and holds it 


‘OU can troll—troll for hours and hours 
at a speed slower than a walk, with a 
Johnson. You can travel close in, up through 
the weed beds; in and out, between the logs 
and stumps of bayous, where you know the 
big ones lie. Always— your Johnson hits 
right along, with a low-sounding, muffled 
utt, that is music to the ears of every 
nson owner. 


:, And how a Johnson handles. Because of 
“ Full Pivot Steering the entire motor turns. 
_Yougetany—all— direction, not merely 
forward and reverse. You get full power— 
or any part of that power in the direction you 
are going. There is no emagg Po ge start 
— —astern. No trick getting 
awa pier or shore. Only a Johnson 
gives you this feature. 
The easy start—the easy control—the won- 
derful maneuvering ability of a Johnson— 
inspires you with a feeling of complete satis- 
faction the very first time you operate one. 
Any Johnson dealer will gladly let take 
one for a trial. Ask about "the ‘hened 
payment plan. 
| Write for our book “The Guide 
to Waterways Travel.” Gives 
routes of water trips. Sent Free! 


. : 


‘, 


| JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
§ #506 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 

1F 8 “i 

t 


‘ 


New York _ em 
4 West cae New York, N, Y 


Canadian Distributor : m 
‘ Peterborough, Ontario 


Johnson 
Outboard 8, Motors 
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A white water trout stream. 


VACATIONING “ te 
SUPERIOR NATIONAL 


By A. L. SKRADSKE 


NYONE who is the least bit ac- 
A quainted with the scenic wonders 

of the Superior National Forest 
will know why I chose to go there for 
my vacation. Its beautiful lakes dotted 
with pine clad islands, its glorious 
sunsets, its evenings flooded with moon- 
lit splendor are attractions which have 
a persuading influence on one’s mind 
and which can not be easily forgotten, 
once this playground of the North- 
woods has been visited. 

From Ely, if one is going around 
Hunter’s Island on the boundary, one 
eventually goes to Winton, three miles 
away, as that is the starting place of 
almost all the more famous canoe 
routes to the Canadian border and 
other points. On Fall Lake, near 
Winton, and on Basswood Lake, Frank 
Chosa, a French half-breed, makes 
daily trips with his launches during 
the tourist season. 

If you hire the services of Mr. Chosa, 
one of his men will take you and your 
outfit across Fall Lake from Winton 
in one of their launches. Next you 
ride over a four mile portage on a 
truck. Another launch is ready for 
you on Basswood Lake. Your guide 
across this lake will be Joe Bousier, a 
squaw man employee of Mr. Chosa. 
He proves to be a delightfully sociable 
man. You soon find yourself on one of 
the most beautiful lakes in that part 
of the wilderness. After hearing the 
chug-chug of the engine for twelve 
miles, Prairie Portage is reached. The 
time required to get here takes approxi- 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS | mately three hours, if everything goes 
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right. Now you are ready to start 
ahead in your canoe as far as you 
wish to go. 

Last July my brother Bill and I took 
the above route. We arrived at Prairie 
Portage about 4:30 in the afternoon. 
Because a storm was coming from the 
northwest, we pitched our tent as soon 
as possible, and were comfortable in- 
side when the outburst came. Fifteen 
minutes of a drizzling rain, then the 
sun poked its face through the clouds. 
The lake became very calm. Except 
for the faint rush of the rapids about 
eighty feet south of us, an overwhelm- 
ing silence prevailed. 

A more ideal hour for fishing could- 
n’t be had, so we got into our canoe and 
paddled out to the bay into which the 
rapids emptied. We used a minnow 
plug for bait. Our first fish was a pike 
that weighed over five pounds. We 
threw him back, as we knew there were 
bigger fish to be caught. Especially 
is Basswood Lake noted for its masca- 
longe. 


N°? very far ahead of us a rocky 
ledge protruded above the water. 
I advised Bill, who was paddling, to 
steer in between these rocks and the 
shore. No sooner had he done so when 
I felt something tug hard on. my line. 
Thinking it was a snag, I reeled in. 
Then came the surprise of my life. 
Quick as lightning something jerked 
the end of the line and.rushed for deep 
water. From the way it was pulling I 
knew it was no snag, but a big fish, in 
all probability one of those leopards of 
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the lakes, in other words, a mascalonge. 
I played him for a while to tire him 
out, then told Bill to paddle for shore. 

We soon had our prize gasping for 
breath on the sandy beach. He was a 
beauty, weighing over twenty-five 
pounds. We took several pictures of 
him, and because we had no use for 
fish meat just then, the most logical 
thing for us to do was to let him go. 


HE next morning we broke camp 

early and portaged to Birch Lake. 
After paddling the length of this lake, 
another portage was reached, which 
took us to Carp Lake. From here 
several smaller lakes were crossed. 
Now we found ourselves on Knife 
River. Two liftovers and three port- 
ages on this river brought us to Knife 
Lake where we pitched our tent on an 
island, as it was getting late in the 
afternoon. This island had an iron 
peg on it that marked the boundary 
between Canada and the United States. 
These pegs were quite unnecessary as 
guides, because the boundary was in 
evidence throughout the entire route 
so far by a contrast of forests. On 
the United States side the timber had 
been cut almost mercilessly some time 
ago by careless loggers, while the 
Canadian side exhibited a fine example 
of stalwart pine and spruce. 

There is good fishing in Knife Lake, 
especially for lake trout which must 
be fished in deep water. Large pike 
can be caught near the shore. 

We wanted trout for supper, so we 
got busy right away. A braided copper 
wire served for line, while for bait we 


A Superior pike. 


SETT’ER OFF 


Jm: «Come back, you young mutt! 
Don’t let that shot stump YOU !”” 


But: «*Ha, Ha! He’s clearing the field, 
too; he won’t stand for any pow- 
der but Infallible!”’ 


Hercules Powder Company 
(Incorporated) 
906 King St. Wilmington, Del. 
“ Infallible” and “Hercules E.C.” Smokeless | 
Shotgun Powders. 


A. M. MCCrBA, of Missouri, is the 

Champion High Average Handica 

Shooter of America because Ithaca Lock 

Speed improved his shooting. 
Double Guns for Game $40. to $700. Send for 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700 Catalog. 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N.Y. Box 25 
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Help Save the Fishing 


USE JAMISON 


BARBLESS HOOKS 


For All Kinds of Fishing 


They catch more fish because of better 
penetration and because they do not cut or 
tear. They do no injury to small fish, and 
thus help preserve the fishing. They are 
humane, sportsmanlike and effective. Every 
Sportsman should use them and many thou- 
sands do. We guarantee absolute satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. [Co not fail to take 
a supply with you on your vacation. 
Returning small fish uninjured will add 
much pleasure to your trip. 


Shannon and 
Jamison Patents 


The Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spin- 
ner. The greatest of ali casting or trolling 
baits, Weedless but a sure fish getter. Red, 
Yellow or White Feather Fly. Price each 
85 cents. 


Barbless Hook Wet Trout and Bass Flies, 
Highest Quality. 24 patterns. No. 4, No. 
No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 hook. Five for 
$1.00 or $2.25 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Dry Flies, nosnell. Highest 

Quality. 12 patterns, No. 8, No. 10, No. 12 

ae No. 14. Four jfor $1. 00 or $2.50 per 
lozen. 


Barbless Hook Inverted Bass Flies No. 
1/0 Ringed Hook, no Snell. Highest Qual- 
ity. 14 patterns. Each 35 cents, $4.20 
per dozen. 


Patented i ey. 8. and Great 
, 1924 


Ringed Barbless Hooks (cut shows No. 
1/0). Nes. Sage 20c doz. Nos. 4and 2, 
25c dozen. No. 1/0, 30c doz. No. 3/0, 35¢ 
doz. No. 4/0, 40c doz. No. 5/0, 50c doz. 


Turned-Down-Eye Barbless Hooks, for 
fly tying, Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14, 25c doz. 
$1.75 per 100. 

Single Gut Barbless Hooks Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12—doz. 75c. 


Double Gut Barbless Hooks, . 2 and 
1/0, doz.85c, No. 3/0, 4/0 and sod oe: $1.00. 


OUR FISHING PICTURES 


are the best “‘movies’” ever made. 
Send for full information. 


Catalog of Barbless Flies, and Hooks, Shan- 
non Twin Spinners, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
ing Lines, etc. Testimonials. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. S 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertesers mention FOREST AND 


used a copper colored spoon with hooks 
but no feathers. These spoons glide 
with a side to side motion, something 
like an empty clam shell going down 
in water. They can be bought in two 
sizes. I have noticed occasions when 
every other kind of lure failed, whereas 
this one got fish everytime. This even- 
ing was no exception, for in less than 
five minutes I hooked a trout. He im- 
mediately put up a stiff fight, jerking 
furiously at the line, but his struggles 
were in vain. The hooks held, and 
soon we had him in the canoe. 

There are thrills aplenty in fishing 
on a lake in the very heart of the wil- 
derness, where fish are waiting for you 
to throw a hook at them. In spite of 
this some men prefer hunting as their 
ideal sport, and others like athletic 
games; but above them all give me 
fishing everytime. 


T didn’t take us very long to catch 

three nice trout that weighed from 
seven to eight pounds each. Now that 
we had enough to last us for several 
meals, we didn’t fish any longer, but 
nosed our canoe towards our tent. 

We got supper ready and had trout 
baked in cornmeal, coffee, a roll of 
brown bread, beans and some cooked 
dry fruit. It was the most appetizing 
meal we had eaten for a long time, the 
reason for it being that we were hun- 
gry and somewhat fatigued after the 
many portages and lakes we had 
crossed. 

By the time we had washed the pots 
and pans darkness began to settle about 
us. Already a full moon had risen; 
one by one stars began to peep from 
the heavens. The fire was rekindled 
to a big blaze. Bill took his ciga- 
rettes, and I got my pipe and tobacco. 
We smoked and played cards, all the 
while feeling like a million dollars. 
Our stomachs were full, our cares and 
worries forgotten, so why shouldn’t we 
be contented? 


ITH the coming of the night many 
different noises could be heard. 
Every now and then a wolf howled 
from the distant shore, ducks quacked 
in the bay, a loon uttered a wailing cry 
from the mouth of the nearby river. 
Primitive night voices were everywhere. 
When we got tired of playing cards 
we extinguished the fire, and went in- 
side the tent, where a soft bed of bal- 
sam boughs awaited us. In a short 
while we were sound asleep. 

We spent five pleasant days fishing 
and exploring on Knife Lake and other 
lakes: in that vicinity. Because our 
time of vacation was just about over, 
we packed up and started for Prairie 
Portage, which we reached a little be- 
fore nightfall. Here on the following 


Sunday morning Joe Bousier came to 


get us with one of the launches. We 
retraced the can.c route over which 


STREAM. 


we had come and arrived at our home 
in Ely just in time for dinner. Thus 
ended one of the most delightful vaca- 
tions we had the good fortune to take, 


Vermont 
(Continued from page 136) 


advance. Best to have some sort of 
plan or itinerary and poring over 
literature and discussing the trip with 
your pal will afford many pleasant 
evenings. 


|S aeov AND STREAM has made it pos- 

sible for you to get the most prac- 
tical help right on the grounds. The 
members of the FOREST AND STREAM 
Information Bureau mentioned before 
will help in this regard too. Call on 
the nearest one and he will be glad to 
advise you where the nearest and best 
camp is, rates, etc. In fact, these mem- 
bers have put themselves completely at 
your disposal and will render any help 
that they can. Do not hesitate to call 
on them. They are Vermonters and 
are anxious to help you. 

So plan your next vacation for the 
Green Mountain State in general and 
part of it for Lake Champlain in par- 
ticular. Whether it’s just your pal who 
is going along or the whole family, 
assure them that they can find every 
kind of sport they seek. Go once and 
you will return. May your trip be the 
best yet. 


Some Remarks on Fishing with 
Worms 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

“TT was a curious thing that my 
mother kept catching fish while the 

rest of us were fishing in nearly the 

same spot and hardly had a bite,” said 

a friend of mine recently. 

One would need to be very “dumb” 
indeed if he did not learn a few hints 
after many years of fishing, and as I 
have had a good opportunity to learn 
a few facts about various modes of 
fishing I am glad to pass them on for 
the benefit of those who have not al- 
ready learned them. “Experience keeps 
a dear school” anyway, and the num- 
ber of problems pertaining to fishing 
is so great that there is no danger of 
any one explaining them all, but if a 
few of them can be explained it adds 
greatly to the luck of the beginner or 
person who cannot go afishing very 
often. And nct only does such infor- 
mation add to the angler’s luck, but it 
also increases his interest in the sub- 
ject. 

Supposing that the members of my 
friend’s party were using the same 
kind and size hooks, what made the 
difference in luck? Probably the bait. 
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We will assume that the party has 
waited a few. minutes and a school of 
fish comes along. There are several 
baits in sight, but one appears more 
lively and tempting than the others. 
A fish is taken and a fresh worm put 
on, this is so much more attractive 
than the other baits, which have be- 
come “dead” -with waiting, that fish 
may be taken repeatedly by that per- 
gon who keeps his bait fresh and lively 
through frequent changes. 

The kind of worm, its condition, and 
the manner in which it is impaled on 
the hook are exceedingly important. 
For convenience I divide them roughly 
into three classes, first the smaller 
worms known as red-headed worms 
which seem to be best for perch, sun- 
fish, silversides and dace. Then the 
brandling, which is larger and has a 
rather flat tail and is good for nearly 
all kinds, but is rather soft and, if 
raised through the water, quickly, is 
apt to partly strip from the hook, 
sometimes leaving the point bare, which 
makes the angler think that he has 
had an unnoticed bite. The third kind 
is the large lobworm or night-crawler, 
with which I have had the best luck 
in catching all kinds of bass, bull- 
heads, thunder-pumpers (also known 
as white perch), and wall-eyed pike. 

The condition of the bait depends 
upon where it is found and how it is 
handled after being found. The best 
worms I ever used were the ones we 
used to dig under an old milk shed 
where a little milk was spilled every 
day and the water used to wash the 
milk cans was poured on the ground. 
This of course was an ideal place to 
find worms, they were medium sized, 
clean and lively. At present I live 
about three hundred miles from the old 
milk shed, but if it were not for the 
enchantment of distance, which always 
seems to make anything more valuable, 
I should say that a moist spot behind 
the garage and another at the foot of 
a drain were nearly as good, especially 
if the slight trouble is taken to keep 
the worms in moist moss and in an 
earthen flower pot, the hole in the bot- 
tom being closed with plaster of Paris 
or a cork. If the worms are to be 
kept for a week or more the moss 
Should be changed and a little milk 
sprinkled on it every few days. I used 
to think that a person.who kept worms 
in moss was too fussy, that it wasn’t 
worth while. I asked a number of an- 
glers if they had ever done it, but while 
they had heard of it they had never 
tried it. According to my experience 
it is worth while. We don’t consider 
the woodchuck as appetizing as the 
rabbit, and for the same reasons fish 
do not relish a soggy, half dead worm 
as much as a clean and lively one. 


THEODORE Cooper, 
Batavia, N. Y. 
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Now. THE GREATEST OF ALL LURES! 


‘The NEW Jointed Pikie Minnow 


No. 2600 
Price $1.25 


Length 4% in. 
Weight % oz. 


T LAST! The Perfect Minnow! 
the Famous Pikie Minnow Family! 


This new Jointed Pikie possesses all the good qualities of the 
Famous Pikie Minnow—and with its smooth, sensuous, snaky 
glide—just like the living, breathing minnow it represents— 
the new Jointed Pikie is even more graceful, more life-like and 
more deadly! 

Even those large, old, wise Bass, Pike, Pickerel and Muskies 
who are too foxy to go after the ordinary kind of baits—rush 
madly after this new wicked, wiggling, true-to-nature creation! 
They just can’t resist it! 


Take the new Jointed Pikie with you on that first fishing trip 
—if you want to Catch More and Bigger Fish! Get one at 
your dealer's or direct from us! 


New Fly Rod Lures for 1926! 


Cripple Minnow “Pop-it” Lure 


The latest edition to 


Length 3%, in. No. F-100 Price 75¢ 
A very light little lure with Cork body, 
buck tail and mallard feathers! Jerking 
makes it pop around on surface—with 
lots of fuss which Bass can't resist! 
Fast pulling makes it wiggle like min- 
now hustling for its lifel We guarantee 
it to be a deadly killer! 


Length 2%4 in. No. F-90 Price $1.00 
Actually represents an injured minnow in 
looks and actions! A very light lure with 
flexible fins and tail! Spinner at head! 
In water it glitters like a natural silver 
side wounded minnow! Made only in 
New Silver Flash finish! A guaran- 


teed Killer. 
Creation—a new fin- 


Silver Flas ish that—in_ the 


water—produces a shine and sparkle on the 
bait like a silver side minnow! It is known 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


as Silver Flash finish No. 18—and is espe- 
cially good on our No. 2618, New Jointed 
Pikie; No. 1518, Floating Injured innow; 
No. 2118, Fintail Shiner and No. 718, Famous 
Pikie Minnow! 


Another Creek Chub 


Floating Injured Minnow 


SS 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 
Weight % oz. 


No. 1500 


Make Bass 
Mad Price $1.00 


Weight 1, oz. 


a 
Length 41 in. Length 31/2 in. 


A Famous Pikie Minnow to everyone who sends us a first-class, original 
fish photo showing a catch made during the 1926 fishing season! Also 


You know you're really “Goin’ Fishin’ when you've got these two fish foolin’ wonders in 
$25 for the best photo accepted, $15 for the second best and $10 for the 
third. Get plenty of out-of-doors in the photos! We will be the judges! 


your kit! Both are deadly killers wherever fish are found! 
SEND 'EM INI! 


Get any of these real fish getters from your dealers or direct from us! Every 
one guaranteed to be satisfactory to you in every respect or money refunded! 
Dealers sell our baits under this guarantee and we protect them! 


Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue Sent Free Upon Request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


173 S. Randolph Strect -~ - GARRETT, IND. 
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Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES of FLIES; 
FISHING MAPS of MAINE and NEW YORK 
(nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION 
DESCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL INDEX” describ- 
ing outfits for angling for various Game Fishes. 
COPY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 


Some Timely Specialties 


IMPORTED TROUT FLIES 
(All the Popular Patterns) 
MONARCH BRAND 
(As Good as Others’ Best) 
$1.00 per dozen 
Ory Flies. Double Wing—on Gut....$2.00 per dozen 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON'S 
EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 
Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut $1.50 per dozen 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut $1.50 per dozen 
Ory Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks.$2.00 per dozen 
DOUBLE TAPERED LINES 
INTRINSIC—THE WORLD’S BEST QUALITY. 
SOFT FINISH. 
Dark Brown or Green. For Dry Fly and Wet Fly. 


Sizes c 
Intrinsic, 30 yds $12.75 $10.75 $9.25 $8.75 


INTERNATIONAL. SOFT FINISH. (DARK BROWN) 
Made to Meet (and Beat) ares. 


Sizes c F 
international, 30 yds.. $4.50 $4.00 $3.65 $3.40 
Size C is for Rods 8 ounces in weight. Size D is 
for Rods 5% to 8 oz. in weight. Size E is for 
Rods 4% to 5% oz. in weight. Size F is for Rods 
under 4% oz. in weight. 

RODS EXTRA POWERFUL FOR WEIGHT may 
require 1 size heavier line than mentioned. 
SPLIT BAMBOO FLY RODS 
H. L. LEONARD, the World’s Best $53.00 
MILLS STANDARD (Better than Others’ Best) = 00 
NONPAREIL—Semi-Hand Made 0.00 

a SPECIAL 

TUSCARORA 

PARAGON 

EXCELSIOR 

All made in patterns suited for Trout Fishing (Wet 
or Dry) and for Bass and Western Steelhead. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


We have always set an in- 


flexible standard for the Ed- - 


ward vom Hofe tackle, which 
we have been making since 
1867. All our energies have 
gone into this work. 

The price you pay will 
be refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. ake your 
cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 


2c stamp for 178 page catalog 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


es 
At Most Attractive Prices 
Remember that all rods are sold on the basis of 
“satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded.”” Fly 
Rods for $15.00 and Casting Rods for $10.00. 
Full information sent promptly on request. 
GILMAN ROD CoO. 
104 MAPLE STREET ROME, WN. Y. 
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On a New Brunswick salmon stream. 


Henry Braithwaite’s 
lales of the Forest 


The Marten and the Great Blue Heron 


bearers. It is much smaller than 

the fisher, and the fur is some- 
what different from any other animal 
that I have trapped, as it will lie which- 
ever way you press it. 

The food of the marten is much the 
same as that of the fisher; they eat 
berries and beechnuts when they can 
get them. They are very active and 
can catch squirrels in tree tops by run- 
ning them down. Marten are very 
hard to catch during years that the 
beechnuts and mountain ash berries 
are plentiful. They eat blueberries and 
partridge berries when in season, and 
they also eat trout, but do not like them 
as well as the fisher does, especially 
when frozen. 

Marten are easily trapped, and the 
best bait for them is birds and fowl 
of almost any kind. Deer and beaver 
meat is also good bait. It is best not 
to use steel traps for marten, as the 
animals beat about so much it injures 
the fur. I prefer a deadfall set on 
stumps which, if set right, will catch 
them behind the shoulders back of the 
heart, and they die quickly. 

The female marten has from three 
to five kittens, which come in the lat- 
ter part of April or May. She keeps 
them hidden from the male, as he is 


To marten is one of our best fur- 


| liable to kill them. 


I think marten could be very easily 
tamed, as I have had several come 


around the camps, where I fed them. 
They got quite tame and would allow 
me to come very close to them. 

I remember once I had a quarter of 
moose meat hanging in the woods. 
When I went after it I took a trap with 
me, thinking, if I saw anything, I 
would set it. When I got in sight of 
the meat I saw, as usual, a moose bird 
sitting on top of it. I was just going to 
get my gun off the toboggan and shoot 
him when I saw a marten come out 
from under the meat and seize the 
bird. The moose bird is one of my 
worst enemies, and I was so pleased | 
wouldn’t set the trap for the marten. 
In my early trapping days the moose 
birds caused me many losses by get- 
ting into the traps set for lynx and 
eating the lynx bait, hence my perhaps 
unreasonable prejudice. 


The Great Blue Heron 
Co blue herons are quite plent'- 


ful in New Brunswick. They 
migrate south about the same time as 
geese, ducks and loons. They and I 
were never on very friendly terms as 
they are the greatest fish hogs (fish 
wardens excepted) of which I have any 
knowledge. Unlike fish hawks or loons 
who do fishing around lakes, rivers and 
large streams, the heron goes up small 
brooks and feeds on trout. I know of 
a large spring brook on one of my trap 
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lines where there is an open space of 
water with a smooth gravelly bottom, 
which trout use every season in spawn- 
ing time. I have killed several birds 
watching there for trout. I have found 
that at many of their nests, sometimes 
a long way from water, the ground 
around them would be littered with 
dead fish, principally trout. 

They build in the crotch of hardwcod 
trees, and the nest resembles a small 
beaver house, made of dry sticks with 
no mud on them. Generally there are 
three or four eggs in the nest. 

I know of several herons that were 
killed with sticks and clubs on small 
brooks because they were not able to 
rise through the brush with their great 
spread of wings. They are a dangerous 
bird to attack if they turn at bay. I 
knew of a man some years ago who 
wounded one, and when he went to pick 
it up it struck at him with its spike- 
like bill, hitting him in the eye and 
penetrating his brain. He died almost 
instantly. 

I have caught a number of them in 
steel traps I had set on lakes and 
streams for different kinds of fur. No 
doubt they were attracted there by the 
scent I was using. I have often given 
them a chance to strike at a stick of 
soft wood; they would drive their bills 
in fully an inch. 

Herons feed on frogs, snakes, etc., 
as well as fish. 


The Salmon, Its Life Story 
By W. J. M. MENZIES 


NTEREST in the Atlantic salmon 

(Salmo salar) seems to be of a never 
flagging nature, and each year sev- 
eral new volumes concerning this fish 
make their appearance. Salmon an- 
gling is admittedly the Mecca toward 
which all good anglers turn (provided 
they can afford to), yet strangely 
enough, perhaps half the books written 
deal with the life history of the fish 
rather than with methods for its cap- 
ture. Fiction, however, supplies no 
more romantic source of material any- 
where in the finny world, so it is nat- 
ural that the salmon should be an 
object of constant study. 

The author of this book has been 
Assistant Inspector of Salmon Fisher- 
ies for Scotland for years and is 
peculiarly equipped to present the 
Problem of the salmon’s days during 
the varied stages of growth. 

The volume is well illustrated and 
contains many photos of salmon scales 
interpreting the life story of the fish 
from the linear markings. 

Published by William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. Price, 
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“~~ Telescopic Fly Rod 


$4.50 
No. 38 Bristol Telescopic 
Steel Fly Rod—9 feet 
long. When telescoped 33 
inches long. Weight 10 
ounces. Reversible pol- 
ished maple handle. Steel 
snake guides. Price $4.50. 
A splendid rod for trout. 


most famous 


teel Fishing Rod 


Every fisherman knows the Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rod. So famous is it that many 
think every steel rod is a Bristol. 
There’s a keen satisfaction in knowing 
you own the best. And when the best 
costs no more than others, we wonder 
why more Bristol Steel Rods are not sold. 
For nowhere can you find better quality 
or a more finished product. There's a 
Bristol Rod for every kind of fishing— 
fly, bait casting or trolling. Everyone is 
guaranteed for three years. Sold by best 
sporting goods dealers. 


WRITE today for free catalog describ- 
ing all models. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 143 Horton St. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct from us enclosing 


‘Sel Fishing 
CROSS>"<RODS 


nian’ 


f dtogive ani proper bal- 

ance and resiliency not found in 
other American, or even English 
rods. Fly-rods for trout, bass, sal- 
mon; bait-casting rods, also all 
types of sale water rods. 


Write for catalogue! 
~~ 





CROSS ROD COMPANY 
Division of South Bend Bait Co. 
162 Commercial Street L 


| DEVIL = BUGS | 


DEVIL = BUGS 


. Mass. 





B-A-S-S 
Tuttle’s Bass Bug, 60 cents, direct by 
Send for 


i BOY, OH BOY, HOW IT GETS THE } 


mail, or from your dealer. 
one to-day. 
FREE Catalog in Colors 
0. C. TUTTLE DEVIL BUG, INC 
| 50 TUTTLE BLDG., OLD FORGE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Bristol, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Kingfisher Silk Fishing 
Lines, Luckie Steel Rods. 


Blue Grass Reels, 
Meek Reels. 


The Phil. B. Bekeart 


NEW PRICES -on South 
—~Bend and Oreno Reels 


SOUTH BEND REELS—the famous 
Level-Winding-Anti-Back-Lash 
and the old standby the straight Anti- 
Back-Lash are reduced in price. 
The same high standard of mechanical 
tfection though, still holds: che same 
Ene finish, the same quality, which have 
brought satisfaction to over 150, 
owners. 
At these new prices every angler can 
now own a South Bend Reel. 
S. B. Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
now $16.50—formerly $25.00. 
S. B. Anti- ry Lash Reel now $10.00 
—formerly $12.50. 
on ae eeu Wind Anti-Back-Lash 
.50—formerly $15. 
ORENO Anti-Back- Lash Reel now 
$6.50—formerly $7.50. 


Write for our book ** Fishing 
What Baite a: and When’ Freel 


SOUTH BEND, BAIT co. 
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BOAT ENGINES 


The unqualified en- 
dorsement of Kermath 
motors by boatbuilders 
and individual owners 
of boats comes from a 
certainty of perform- 
ance based on the ex- 
perience of men in 
every part of the world. 


WhileKermath enjoys 
a nationwide popularity 
in America, fully 40 per 
cent. of its output is 
shipped to foreign 
countries. 

With thousands of 
miles often separating 
owners from spare parts 
there is an unshaken 
confidence that comes 
from the knowledge 
that—“*A Kermath Al- 
ways Runs.” 


Write to-day for complete 
information. 


3 to 100 H. P. 
$135 to $1450 
f. o. b. Detroit 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Teronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 


sere TD Rea Ee 


" Man! What a difference 
Bergmann oil makes in 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., 


ER 
HOE OIL 
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for full-size 8 ot. can post- 
oat te phe $1 for three cans). 
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It looks like a mastodon skull, but it isn’t. 
These abnormal tusks grew on a woodchuck. 


Marmota Monax 


The Story of One of Nature’s Freaks 


By WENDELL F. Foster 


the “Woodchuck Gang,” was 

strolling along the border of a 
Connecticut River meadow one summer 
afternoon, already having several 
scalps to his credit, when his eagle eye 
discovered a ’chuck fully twenty rods 
away laying on his well-banked fortifi- 
cation. Sinking slowly down in the 
tall grass to a sitting position and 
planting his tripod rest, he placed the 
muzzle of his telescope mounted Pope 
rifle in its crotch and put the cross- 
hairs on the ’chuck’s head, confident of 
a sure kill. When about to touch the 
hair-trigger, he noticed something pe- 
culiar about the mouth of the grey- 
headed old fellow, thinking at first he 
was holding something in his teeth. 
The ’chuck, moving his head slightly, 
revealed a pair of curved tusks. Cliff 
being somewhat of a nature student 
and knowing the rest of the Gang 
would want to see the freak, put the 
cross-hairs on the ’chuck’s neck and 
fired, the 200 grain bullet of 33 caliber 
cutting his spine, causing instant death. 

Going out to examine his quarry 
(and incidentally clip off the tip of his 
tail to tack up on the woodshed door), 
he found the ’chuck to be an old, grey- 
headed, and very poor male. He was 
so impressed by the peculiar curved 
tusks that he skinned out the skull to 
show to the boys, unfortunately not tak- 
ing the lower jaw, as that was ap- 
parently normal. 

The freak specimen has been laying 
away for many years and thinking it 
might prove interesting from a scien- 
tific point of view, I have fixed it up 
and am donating it to th2 Forest and 


Se GOODNOW, a veteran of 


Stream Societies’ collection of speci- 
mens of nature’s freaks. 

“The Woodchuck Gang” has shot 
thousands of ’chucks and naturally has 
run across some unusual ones; some 
that were entirely black and at least 
one that was a very pronounced albino, 
but never one that showed such an ab- 
normal malformation as this old grey- 
back, and the wonder is how any ani- 
mal could live to a ripe old age with 
such a handicap. 

Cliff says “A Jumbo elephant with 
tusks of the proportionate size of this 
*chuck, would be carrying around some 
ivory.” 


An Odd Duck Hunting 
Experience 


| HAVE read with such delight the 
experiences of hunters in FOREST 
AND STREAM that I thought it would be 
worth while to relate an experience my 
partner and I had last fall. 

The shooting in Minnesota had not 
been very good and we were all waiting 
for the flight to come. We had been 
out on several occasions and had se- 
cured our limit with difficulty, but as 
my partner, John Derdoski, is such a 
wonderful shot, he usually gets his bag 
if there are any flying. 

It was late in November that | 
received a call from the farmer living 
near my summer home on Lake Pok- 
egema that the ducks were coming in 
fine and that we had better come as 
soon as possible or the lake would be 
frozen over. It so happened that ! 
could not get away for a day or two, 
but we did finally arrange early one 
morning to go. 
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When we reached the lake we found 
that it was frozen out so far that we 
could not get a boat into the water, 
but the lake was full of blue bills and 
what to do was a question. My partner 
being lighter than I, he decided finally 
to walk out on the thin ice as far as 
possible and throw the decoys into the 
lake and then we made ourselves a 
blind on the ice and sat down to await 
developments. 

When we left that morning, thinking 
that we would be able to have a boat, 
we did not carry our dog with us and 
the question in our minds now was, if 
we did shoot a duck, how would we 
get him? After we had our arrange- 
ments all made, we did not have long 
to wait before this question solved it- 
self, because no sooner had we gotten 
back into our blinds, than the ducks 
began to decoy nicely and after our 
first shot, with two or three down, we 
found that a strong wind was blowing 
in our direction and we had to wait but 
a few minutes before the wind brought 
the ducks directly to our feet. Soon 
the sun began to warm up and we had 
to desert our blind on the ice and get 
back on the bank in the willows. That 
left our decoys in nice range and so 
we remained all day with the wind 
bringing our ducks into shore. 

When night came and we prepared 
to go home, the wind had brought our 
decoys so near the shore that it was an 
easy matter with waders to go out and 
pick them up. We found that we had 
both gotten our limit of blue bills with- 
out any exertion except to pick them 
up. In all of my experience in hunt- 
ing, I never had such an easy day’s 
hunting with such wonderful results. 
We had not walked fifty feet all day 
and had been well protected from the 
wind and while one would eat his lunch 
the other would do the shooting. We 
came home that night with well filled 
bags and a new experience in hunting 
ducks. 

VALDO TURNER, M. D. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A Note from an Old Subscriber 


Deak FOREST AND STREAM: 


Recast exceedingly my negligence 
in remitting my subscription to 
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FLY 
FISHING 


Equipment that brings 
real joy to sportsmen. 
Thomas Rods — Hardy 
Reels—Vom HofeTackle 
—Jean Erskine Flies — 
Halford and King Eider 
lines, 

Visit our Fishermens 
service station or tell 
usina letter your needs. 


Von LENGERKE eins Ive. 7X 
EH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.-349MADISON AVE.,Dept. A NYC Las 


nee 2 + 


ASK IPLAIN ___. 


2-3 Your DEALER—SEND FOR se 


: PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
eee sy Gnas. Stapr. PRESCOTT» AS BEER evcunusnar. PRESCOTT: WIS.” 
"THE nearest approach to 


€ OZ. 
100% in four ways—cast- 


ing, luring, hooking, holding. Used with or with- $ 00 
out pork-rind. Nickel or copper, weedless, with fly, 


JAMES HEDDON’'S SONS. DoWaGIACc MICH. 


OV R- Shot Ls 
REC U iN D Trap yall | Cel 


Send for Yilustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass. 


“fieddqn-Stanley 4 ~<a -Stanley 


CALL OF — SURF 


Van Campen mien and Frank Stick 


If you are a surf angler, here is the book you 





HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em?’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry linein it. Free 
‘0 you—tell us where to send it. 


d 
John Hildebrandt Co., 634 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


Ik; 


MARK 


A 


Quality 
Steel Rod at 
a low price 


Never before have you seen so much 
quality at so low a price. 


The Luckie Steel Fishing Rod is as good 


as many rods twice the price. It’s strong 
and powerful. Made by the people who 
make the world-famous Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rod. It has the same fine work- 
manship and material—at a moderate 
price. A style for every kind of fishing. 
WRITE today for free catalog describ- 
ing all models. The Horton Mfg Co., 
13 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. (Pacific 
Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.) 


have long been waiting for. There are chap- 
ters dealing with Beach Camping—Tackle and 
Equipment—Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and 
Bluefish—Shark Fishing—Channel Bass and 
Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing on the 
Pacific Coast—and many others. 

Cloth, $3.00 


your very much appreciated magazine 
which began with me in 1873. Sports- 
men are not finding much to do at 
present. The weather has been mild 
and the flight of yellowlegs and plover 294 pages. Illustrated. 


few and far between. The golden FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
plover has practically deserted this sec-| 221 w. 57th Street, New York, N. ¥: 
tion of Massachusetts and have not 
seen one in ten years. Woodcock are Archery Tackle 
very scarce. Ruffed grouse likewise—| 5 pows—rarget and hunting ar 
most of the black ducks shot lately Tone Swe Archery secessories 
have been of the Canadian variety and Everything the amateur maker noods 
big red legs. L. E. STEMMLER 

FRANK C. Barrows, Bowyer and Fletcher 

South Dartmouth, Mass. om Fea fi © V- 
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Luckie Telescopic Fly Rod — $3.00 


No. 1109 Luckie Steel Fly Rod is 9 ft. long with 
reversible cork handle, steel snake guides and one- 
ring fly top. Enameled black. Length telescoped 


28 inches. Price $3.00. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
enclosing price. 


order direct, 
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” during the last few days by dear little song, insectivorous and game over 





write us for Catalog C41. several newspaper reporters who were birds have been depleted in the last 
seeking an interview with Jack Miner, twenty-five years.” 
the Canadian naturalist, in order to in- Sportsmen and conservationists all 


spect the new net invented by him for’ over the continent have tried to devise 


































catching crows. some plan to rid the country of crows 
For years the common American’ to some degree. The Dupont Powder and g 
HUNTER ARMS COMPAN2 crow has increased in such numbers Company has distributed literature it is 
eCSven: Naw Vie An that they are hindering the song, in- advocating to hunters the shooting of or de 
nee he tear sectivorous and game birds from mul- the crow. In the meantime, Jack Wi 
et caer cee a Francisco, Calif. tiplying as they should. This bird lives, Miner—Canada’s great outdoorsman— it is 
ee nee during the spring, almost entirely on has been working on a scheme for ration 
the eggs and young fledglings of other trapping them and to-day he is glad to their 
varieties while nesting. announce that he has designed a net is dot 
Jack Miner has expressed himself in which is a complete success. The first — 
when 


this manner: “During the past century time he pulled the string that tripped 
man has paid too much attention to the trap doors he caught five hundred 
the invention and perfection of fire- and ten birds which he later put to 
arms, that is, the quick action auto- death in a humane way. 

matic guns have replaced the old muz- 

zle loader and the quick nitrate powder HE net is built in the centre of a 
has eliminated the old black powder. large open field on the Miner estate. 















































Although I would not like to see the About fifty feet away from it Mr. 
extermination of the American crows, Miner built a blind to allow a moving wae, 
ere 
Weigt 
Lengt! 
When Guns MUST Be Clean bse 
° 0 
Chloroil Solvent Is Used Reel— 
When ail international teams since 1922 D ' 
cleaned their guns they used Chloroil sacri 
Solvent. This new discovery does what Min 
oil and water won't do—dissolves the : 
primer salts. Chloroil Solvent is the Line [ 
only cleaning agent that successfully Time 
combats after corrosion, the deadly 
enemy of modern firearms. Caugh 
It cleans so thoroughly that one clean- Age— 
ing is all that is necessary. No “sweat- 
ing out.” City— 
If your dealer doesn't carry Chloroil State 
send 35c in coin or stamps direct to ‘ 
Gun Cleaning Headquarters for a full Witne: 
size trial bottle. Any shooting ques- dr 
tions you may have will be cheerfully = 
answered. 1. W. 
CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. ae Ce tm Mestad ae 4 Tole 
362 Brown Street iladelphia, Pa. ie 5 
= One corner of the net after a catch was made, : oe 
10 
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picture operator with his machine to 
take from within it a picture of, first 
the empty net and later the net con- 
taining the first catch of five hundred 
and ten birds and Jack Miner at the 
instant that he pulled the string which 
closed the trap doors and caught the 


birds. 

It is his intention to patent this net 
as soon as possible, not that he wishes 
to obtain from it any monetary return 
for his idea, but to prevent any un- 
scrupulous promoter from stealing it 
in order to make money out of it. After 
these proceedings are complete and 
such protection is assured, he will dis- 
tribute several hundred blue-prints of 
this net to all interested parties in 
Canada and the United States. 

The net will not exterminate the 
crow, but it will decrease its numbers 
by tens of thousands—Jack Miner says 
“as other birds have decreased.” 

On asking Jack Miner how such suc- 
cess in all his undertakings on the 
Miner Sanctuary made him feel, he 
quietly replied, “It is only God’s prom- 
ise fulfilled—‘Let man have dominion 
over all.’” 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 149) 


sometimes balls up under a dog’s foot 
and gets between his toes. Occasionally 
it is necessary to make socks of moose 
or deer hide for the animals. 

When working the animals steadily 
it is best to give them rather light 
rations in the morning and feed them 
their heavy meal after the day’s work 
is done. Dogs that are fed very much 
before hitting the trail will become sick 
when they get overheated. 


1926 Juvenile Fishing Con- 
test Prize Winners 
(Continued from page 157) 


Kind of Fish—Large-Mouth Bass. 

When Caught—July 28, 1925. 

Where Caught—Chippewa Lake, Mich. 

Weight—5 pounds. 

Length—21% inches, 

Girth—15 inches. 

Rod Used—Heddon. 

Reel—South Bend No. 1200. 

Describe Artificial Lure Used—Pikie 
Minnow No. 700. 

Line Used—Japanese Silk. 

Time of Day—6:00 P. M. 

Caught by (Signed)—Keith A. Davis. 

Age—13 years. 

City—Toledo. 

State—Ohio. 

Witnessed by: 
dresses) 

1. W. P. Connell, 218 White Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

2. N. Davis, 3127 Case Street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


(Give names and ad- 
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"Red Seal’ 
Tents and Auto Equipment 3 


: PRICES LOWER 


THAN EVER 


_ Your dealer will 
give you a money- 
back guarantee on 
our tents. 


| THE SCHAEFER TENT and AWNING CO. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL” and “STACO” Tents 
-_. 1425 Larimer St, Denver, Colorado 


You Watch Only 


Target and Front Sight 


The Lyman Aperture Rear Sight takes care 
of itself. Your eye can see only two objects 
clearly at once. With crotch sights the eye 
must change focus twice in lining up first the 
front and rear sights and then front sight 
and target. With a Lyman Aperture you 
shoot a hundred times faster at moving game, 
for you have only front sight and target to 
line up. Put on a Lyman Aperture Rear 
Sight and watch the improvement in your 
aim. 

In addition to the most complete line of 
sights, Lyman now makes Ideal Reloading 
Tools. Send 25c for the new 128 page 
Handbook, 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


MAN 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


No better §$ 
Reel made 


Here’s the best reel ever produced for $12.00. 
BLUE GRASS Simplex is a strong, powerful, 


1 20 OO 


No. 33 
smooth 
running reel for general lake and stream fishing. Stands 


hard knocks. Holds 120 yards No. 5 Kingfisher Silk Line, 
America. For sale at good sporting goods stores. 
have trouble getting it, order direct, enclosing $12.00. 
Write for free catalog of many styles 
of Blue Grass and Meek Reels. The 
Horton Mfg. Co., 93 Horton St., Bristol, 
Conn. Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil 
B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


BLUE GRASS 


REELS 
THOMAS HAND MADE RODS 


Are built by experts who know how. Made from the finest 

bamboo, light, resilient, perfectly jointed and balanced, 

to meet the general and also the various special re- 

quirements of the modern angling sport. Send for booklet 

describing these master rods and their manufacture. 
Write Today 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
168 PARK ST. BANGOR, MAINE 


aa an Ta boo ho 


a Send for free catalog illustrating and 
2 * C9 describing Duxbak Outing Clothing. 
iS America’s favorite for 22 years. 
Sample of special cloth in cata- 
log--firm, closely woven, pliable 
and rainproofed. Double at 
exposed parts. Garments made 
right for comfort, conven- 
ience, Bracection and long 
fi wear. les for all sports. 
Write? for catalog now. 
Urica Duxsax Conr., 10 Moves Sr., Urica, N.Y. 
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The most powerful 
Shoe in America 


You feel a sense 
of power,endur- 
ance, solid fo: foot 

comfort andsure- 


you wear this 
mighty boot. A 
development in 
boot-making that 
istheresultofmore 
than 30 years of 
service to moun- 
taineers,loggersand 
sportsmen. From ev- 
erywhere men send 
to Bergmann when 
they want a real he- 
man’s shoe that will 
stand the gaff and give 
real foot protection. 
Notethe Bergmann heel 
—can't catch or break off. 
Finest solid leather thru- 
out and most careful 
ay. workmanship. Sole is 
hand pegged, rein- 
forced with brass 


mile, by the 
year or from 
any comfort 
standpoint 


= find the a 
ann hand made 
boot actually “the most 
- a. Ba ve ane ons exceptional 
vaiue, Catalog, prices an -measi 
chart. at oe on ee = 
GMANN SHOE MFG. CO, 
EF] csenUD 8T.; PORTLAND, onsen 


mate BOOT 


ciever 


ONLY $29.00 

(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 

quantities by the U. S. 

Navy. Well finished 

considering the price. 

Built to shoot right 

and stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 


Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26 in., 20- 

a. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

n., 12-ga. 28 and 30in. 
A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over SO yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


U. S HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 

Long Luger Barrels. Repsiring. ‘ 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

unition, Binoculars, 
Catalog 250 in stamps 

A. F. [. STORER, Ine. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 


Letter and Affidavit of Wendell 


had been so distant that only a few shot 


Ingraham, Winner of Third Prize, ; had hit him. Several had penetrated 


Northern Division 


Editor, JUVENILE FISHING CONTEST: 
One afternoon last summer, about 
4 o’clock, I went fishing at Goose Lake, 
about a half mile from my place. I 
had fished about two hours when one of 
the neighbor boys came over and wanted 
to know if he could get in the boat with 
me. I said “sure.” We fished the east 
end of the lake over well. We were 
just coming away from a bunch of lily 
pads, going for home, when I got a 
strike, then the fight was on. In a few 
minutes I had him alongside the boat, 
then Darwin caught him by the gills 
and flopped him into the boat. Then 
we left for home, as it was 7 o’clock. 
This fish weighed 4% lIbs., 21% inches 
long and 13% inches around. 
WENDELL R. INGRAHAM. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear that this statement, 
signed by me before two witnesses, is 
true: 
Kind of Fish—Large-Mouth Black Bass. 
When Caught—August 29. 
Where Caught—Goose Lake. 
Weight—4% pounds. . 
Length—21% inches. 
Girth—13% inches. 
Rod Used—Bristol Steel Rod. 
Reel—Majestic. 
Describe Artificial Lure Used—Red 
Headed Basssoreno. 
Line Used—Mermaid. 
Time of Day—7 o’clock. 
Caught by (Signed)—Wendell Ingra- 
ham. 
Age—16. 
City—Oxford. 
State—Wisconsin. 
Witnessed by: (Give names and ad- 
dresses) 
1. A. F. Ingraham, Oxford, Wis. 
2. Mrs. A. F. Ingraham, Oxford, Wis. 


Outwitting Reynard 
(Continued from page 158) 


able to shoot him, and started to run 
northward along their edge. 

I did not waste much time in putting 
open space between us, and he was 
traveling just under forty miles per 
hour when I got in a position to shoot. 


H= appeared to be out of range, but I 
was determined to take a shot at 
him, after using such strategy. If he 
wasn’t out of range now, he would be 
P. D. Q., so I let go with the right 
barrel; but he only ran faster. Then 
I availed myself of the old Ithaca’s left, 
and sly reynard’s chicken days were 
over. 

He was as dead as Paddy’s dog when 
I reached him. Where had I shot him? 
His fur was not shot up at all, and he 


his hind quarters, and a couple had 
struck his breast. These imbedded them. 
selves in his heart, causing instant 
death. I placed him over my shoulder 
and started homeward. 

It happened that I passed a country 
schoolhouse that was in session. A 
small boy, who was seated near a win. 
dow, saw me as I passed with the fox 
slung over my shoulder. He gave the 
high sign to the others, who then 
promptly declared recess, and came out 
to interview me. After their various 
and numerous questions were answered 
I continued on my way. 

When I arrived home I procured the 
yardstick and proceeded to measure 
him. He outdid it, however, by fourteen 
inches. 


Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 156) 


but they have not the light bark of 
the Canadian beeches. 

I find that most game breeders breed 
game and say nothing about it. If they 
lose birds by their mistakes, they let 
the rest of us find out the same thing. 


_ This is principally because they are 


lazy at writing; they do not retain 
their information on purpose, that is, 
as a general rule. I would be glad to 
have interesting pictures of live game 
birds or animals, with any facts about 
them or the game farming you have 
done, from both game breeders and 
fanciers. 


WOULD far sooner see thousands 

of farmers, of commuters living in 
small villages and towns, start game 
farming on a small, safe scale, as a 
side issue for making additional money, 
or as a hobby, than see a few men be- 
gin game farming on a vast scale. 
There is no objection to the latter, of 
course, when one is financially able, 
and I am always ready to help with 
advice. I know one man who raises 
6,000 pheasants each year for shooting 
and stocking purposes; another who 
raises 30,000 pheasants for the same 
purpose. Both are successful. Some 
of my readers who are fed up on city 
life and are moving to the country, 
within commuting distance, have al- 
ready started game farming on a small 
scale. By the way they are going about 
it, I am sure they will make a success 
of it. 


UT sometimes it is surprising to 

note how slow some people are to 
take up something that looks new. 
There are two brothers in Northern 
Alberta, with a farm almost a square 
mile large. They were grain and dairy 
farmers but now they are game farm- 
ers, with their former line as a Se 
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v shot ondary phase of their work. In the 


trated spring, summer and autumn they have 
2 had visitors from all over, looking over 
them- their fences at the great number of 
istant different upland game birds and wa- 
ulder terfowl they are breeding but not one 
of the visitors has attempted to emu- 
untry late these game farmers, although they 
n A know shipments are made by the car- 
. win- load and that they are the only breed- 
e fox ers in the Canadian Northwest. Per- 
ve the haps the amount of work the visitors for Fatimas. They have learned 
then see is so necessary with birds frightens : 
ne out them. On the other hand, the Cana- less is to get less, to pay more, 
arious dian .silver black fox farming has 
wered spread over North America and now 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
2d the and Austria are taking up fox-farm- 
asure ing. Again, it may be the result of 
irteen advertising. The game bird-breeding 


business has not been advertised to 
the extent of the fox-farming business. 


in nar 
é Dan 
rk of (Continued from page 147) 


I on the west side. Ducks soon began 
breed to come in. I brought down a dozen or 
f they so and Turner as many more. Every 
ey let duck I killed, Dan plunged into the ice 


thing. cold water and retrieved. Finally 
y be Turner called for me to come up and 
retain 


have Dan retrieve his ducks lying out 
in the water. Pointing to the ducks, I 
lad to said to Dan, “Fetch.” Looking up 


at is, 


com into my face, Dan commenced a strange 
about rumble, saying as plainly as a dumb 
_ animal could, “I’ll bring all of the 
3 an 


ducks you shoot out of the ice cold 
water, but hanged if I will for anybody 
else,” and off he went for home. 

" It was his first disobedience of my 
- = orders, but not the last, for he knew 
oo a ee ae > What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
this incident. I had told a stranger in 
the village about the above mentioned 
scale. little lake and how to reach it. He 


2 went to the lake and shot nine ducks, 
able, 


: and having neither dog nor boat had ATIONAL ATIONAL 
with = . Sen N 
ad to leave them where they fell. Coming SPORTSMAN 


saaial to me the next morning he told me Ce 


sands 


noney, 


on be- 
Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


about the ducks, wanting me to take zine crammed full of hunting, 
- who fishing, camping and trapping 
Dan and go for them. I was busy and stories and pictures, valuable 
same * information about guns, re- 
could not go, but asked him, “Are you nen Sing ro. ome 
: aw changes, best places to 
—_ ready to go now?” “Yes.” Turning to get fish and ame, ete. ie 
* gest value ever offered in a 

n city Dan, who had listened to the conversa- ; spontitiell iaaasaisel 
— tion, I said, “Go to Locke Lake :with Reniasten on wa Knife 

al- : . art verd emin risman 

. > this gentleman and fetch out his nine oO Course - — chown in actual size, with 
Ss : . st andle and tw ng slender blades especially 
bout ducks.” They started off, but halfway . 7 — — destened to meet the exaating requirements “ _, 
a * ng and cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing 
to the lake Dan disappeared, but the I Use 32-in-One animals. Blades are of superior quality steel with 
uccess strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The points are 


man kept on, planning to build a raft. 


“"T've always used it; ever since I —s just — for a good, clean job of slitting 
began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never core : Length 3% im Both For 
to HEN he reached the water,, he have any trouble with my Oden “Remington”? ee? 

ng ye found his nine ducks in a pile and or out. No pitting. Firing and = 

are Dan standing guard. Delivering the ae. mn ae work suarantog 

oan ducks, Dan, with a sharp bark and a oe siagocon ag 7 rent i 

° . n an ine an 
; wag of his tail, bolted for home. ‘He stores. Avoid substitutes by looking for 
pee had done all he was commanded to, do. the Big Red “One” on the label. 
- How di : : FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 2 We will send this knife 
ae et cu te oe ag $in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William 8t., N.Y. Special Ofer: s=4 atlonal Surman ns $1.00 
a sec : cs NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


humans underestimate animal intelli-| | = 281 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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last defense of his heritage. Thrilling 
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gence! How many fail to realize that 
kindness and patience in teaching will 
make a “dumb beast” an intelligent, 
loyal and loving friend. 

For eleven years my dear old friend, 
Dan, and I went on together in loving 
companionship and service; then as he 
entered his twelfth year he began to 
fail rapidly and became so crippled 
with rheumatism that I had ‘to carry 
him up and down stairs in my arms, 
make a soft bed for him in the carriage 
and give him short rides as I went 
about my missionary work. 


FTER the meeting house was built 
at Pillsbury, for years he had at- 
tended church services regularly. He 
would wait until I entered the pulpit, 
then walk in and take a seat; he never 
made the slightest disturbance, nor did 
his loving eyes ever turn from my face. 
How much he understood is not for me 
to determine. I simply know that his 
attendance helped me. In August, 1890, 
wife and I went to our summer camp 
at beautiful Maple Lake. How Dan 
loved that lake and camp! For a few 
days after reaching camp, my friend 
seemed better. 

But there came an afternoon when I 
went out and sat on a little elevation 
perhaps four feet high. Dan tried to 
follow, nearly reached me, fell and was 
gone. I never gave up to such un- 
controlled weeping before. We made 
him a casket, lined it with fragrant 
grasses, and covered him with wild 
flowers and carried him to his grave 
near the bank of the lake he loved so 
well, stood at attention, gave the mili- 
tary salute’ and sadly turned away. 

I cannot but hope, yea believe, that 
somewhere beyond the Great Divide my 
friend, Dan, will find my trail and come 
to me. 

What a joyous meeting it will be! 


Amateur Flashlight 
Photography 
(Continued from page 137) 


Then the end of the wire is attached 
to a stake or a tree. At the point 
where the deer will probably walk it 
should be only a foot or so above the 
ground. 

Of course the camera should be 
placed between the flashlight appara- 
tus and the deer path. The apparatus 
should be only two or three feet behind 
the camera. The grade of flashlight 
powder ‘used should be that giving the 
greatest speed, although the medium 
speed will do, provided the object is 
not moving too fast. The amount of 
powder necessary is approximately 
three quarters of an ounce. A cover 
ought to be placed over the powder in 
order to keep out dampness, but it must 
not fit tightly. The revolver used 
should have an easy trigger, but not 


,private preserves. 


a hair-trigger; for then it would be 
difficult to set and too ready to go of 


accidentally. 
A FEW words of caution are yet 
perhaps necessary. If the photog. 
rapher is using two different kinds of 
flashlight powder, he should not mix 
them, for often an explosion results, 
Also, in setting the apparatus, care 
should be taken that it first works per. 
fectly; then, when finally setting it, the 
cocking of the revolver should ‘be left 
to the last. Finally, it is well to re. 
place a section of the wire with a piece 
of light string, so that if the deer pulls 
too hard, the string will break and the 
apparatus will not be damaged. 

This method of flashlight photog. 
raphy has its restrictions. It can only 
be set on clear nights, and must be 
attended to before dawn. But, on the 
other hand, it is easily set up and easily 
carried. The necessary equipment 
consists of: the camera, the revolver, 
the board, which is from a foot and a 
half to two feet long and three to four 
inches wide, the lever, two clamps, the 
powder container, a spool of wire, and 
the flashlight powder. 


: might be helpful to add a few sug- 

gestions here about setting this 
apparatus for different kinds of ani- 
mals. I have already described the 
set for a deer, except I might add that 
it is often well to place some salt or 
potato peelings where the wire crosses 
the trail. Deer, more than most ani- 
mals, love salt, and can smell it if they 
are anywhere in the vicinity. In the 
same way a fish-head may be used to 
attract a mink, or a rabbit’s hindquar- 
ters to attract a fox. A good way to 
make a set for a beaver is to tear a 
hole in a dam that is being used, and 
to run the wire across the hole. The 
beaver will come at the first opportuni- 
ty to repair the damage, and must 
necessarily disturb the wire, setting off 
the flash. 


The Public Benefit of Private 
Game Parks 


(Continued from page 139) 


“It is entirely in our power as 4 
nation to preserve large tracts of wil- 
derness, which are valueless for agri- 
cultural purposes and unfit for settle 
ment, as playgrounds for rich and poor 
alike, and to preserve the game so tnat 
it shall continue to exist for the benefit 
of all lovers of nature, and to give 
reasonable opportunities for the exer- 
cise of the skill of the hunter, whether 
he is or is not a man of means. 
Already there have sprung up here and 
there through the country, as in New 
Hampshire and the Adirondacks, largé 
These preserves 
serve a useful purpose and should be 
encouraged. . at 
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The indubitable proof of the benefit 
of private parks as breeding sanctu- 
aries for all species of game indigenous 
to the Adirondacks, is revealed by the 
fact that hunting parties who locate 
near their boundaries are invariably 
successful in bringing to bag their legal 
quota of game. The overflow of animals 
goes steadily forward, and the railroad 
conductor, the grain dealer, the city 
merchants who take their vacation in 
October and November have their hunt- 
ing efforts rewarded by an eight or 
ten-point buck that has been bred and 
born and attained his present size 
through the careful agency and protec- 
tion of some private park. 


NFORTUNATELY there are men 
visiting the woods in the hunting 
season who are unintelligent enough to 
yield to the temptation of poaching. 
They seldom get very far, and the risk 
involved is hardly worth an animal 
poached. Men who use their heads at 
all are quick to appreciate the fact that 
deer protected and cared for at an- 
other’s expense often come to their guns 
on lawful territory, and refrain from 
overstepping boundaries as much as 
any honest man refrains from entering 
his neighbor’s house with the purpose 
of filching some coveted article. 
Hunting is a recreation and invig- 
orating pastime that never should, 
chrough a super-civilized, over-artificial- 
ized state of living, be allowed to die 
wut. In this age of neurotic haste it 
means rest and renewed health to the 
man whose brain and energies are being 
constantly overtaxed. It means stronger 
muscles, a more vigorous constitution, 
self-reliance, hardihood. A real man 
does not care for sport that does not 
involve difficulty, discomfort and some- 
times danger. The trouble with modern 
life is that physically it is terribly 
softening. We need something to coun- 
teract the effects of luxury and too easy 
living. Hunting does this because it 
takes a man to places where he has to 
depend on first principles, and where 


“he comes in contact with obstacles that 


tend to build up and strengthen his 
natural abilities and manhood. Not 
everyone can be an animal photogra- 
pher, a genius with the moving picture 
camera, or an explorer. To the average 
man who loves outdoors, hunting gives 
definite purpose to his trips in the 
wilderness. It makes his eyesight 
keener, teaches him patience, and un- 
folds many natural laws and beauties 
and wonders that otherwise would re- 
main to him unknown. 


WE all need something of the primi- 

tive in us in order that we may 
have a rock bottom on which to stand. 
Hunting is not any more cruel, nor in- 
deed half so cruel as many other things 
in this world of ours. Only when prac- 
ticed in a lawless fashion, with no re- 
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More fish, more fun—when your boat is the 
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It’s remarkable, the ease with which you can 
control an “Old Town Canoe.” The slightest 
stroke of the paddle keeps you moving. Deep 
thrusts send you shooting across the surface of 
the water. 

“Old Town Canoes” are most graceful and 
attractive too. They are patterned after actual 
Indian models. “Old Town” master-builders 
have strengthened and improved the red man’s 
craft, but the original lines have been maintained. 

“Old Town Canoes” are surprisingly low in 
Price too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. Write for your 
free copy today. Orp Town CANorE Company, 
683 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and _ practically 
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outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
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that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
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them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter com- 
plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stax:ps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 132, Columbia, S. C. 
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gard to the future, does it descend to 
brutality. Nature is infinitely more cruel 
to her creatures than man, and no meat- 
eating person really has any legitimate 
right to say that the killing of animals 
in a sportsmanlike way is savage or 
barbarous. Starving deer, deer killed 
by wolves and cougars, deer drowned or 
caught in a bog or windfall suffer much 
more actual pain than a deer stricken 
with a clean, well-placed shot. To wit- 
ness cruelty, go to the slaughter houses, 
and not to the wilderness, where every 
wild creature has a fair chance to pit 
his natural sagacity and powers of 
escape against the endeavors of the 
hunter. 


HE white-tailed deer is not only a 

financial asset to this country, but 
an asset in many other respects as well. 
The predominating game animal of the 
Adirondacks, and indeed of the entire 
United States, he has held his own in 
noble fashion since the old unsports- 
manlike methods of killing him off have 
been done away with. With a little 
assistance his numbers increase rapidly, 
as has been proved in the State of 
Vermont. Not long ago there were 
practically no deer there, but with the 
introduction of some individuals, and 
subsequent careful protection, the sup- 
ply mounted quickly until today good 
hunting may be found in nearly all 
wooded sections. On the hills of West- 
chester County, where, on a clear night, 
the electric aurora of the vast metropo- 
lis lying to the south may be distinctly 
seen in the sky, the white-tail manages 
to reproduce his kind under almost im- 
possible conditions. If he were given 
a fair chance to increase he would soon 
be moderately plentiful. He is, how- 
ever, hunted ruthlessly (outside the 
law), and how he succeeds in existing 
at all is really a miracle. I heard 
recently of one man who killed six in 
the fall of 1923. It seems a pity that 
the authorities do not take stronger 
measures to protect him, for his beauty 
is a charming addition to the country- 
side, and should he, in time, become a 
nuisance to farmers his numbers could 
be easily curtailed, while affording ex- 
cellent sport to the people of West- 
chester. 


HE propagation and perpetuation of 
our larger mammals is a subject of 
profound interest to those of us in 
whom the “call of the wild” is strong. 
Education and finer intelligence, we 
hope, in the years to come, will convince 
the vast majority. of the necessity of 
caring for and safeguarding the species 
still extant. As a food supply to fall 
back on in case of some unlooked for 
catastrophe; as teaching people in beau- 
tiful, health stimulating environments 
the interesting habits and charm of wild 
animal life; as embellishing wilderness 


regions with a thrill and magnificence 
that nothing else can ever take the 
place of, the value of these creatures to 
the well-being and pleasure of a nation 
cannot be overestimated. The white. 
tail occupies first place in this article 
because he is perhaps best known ty 
the general public and most widely dis. 
tributed. By encouraging and keeping 
up the breeding sanctuaries of private 
parks in the Adirondacks and else. 
where, his numbers may be made to last 
indefinitely and the red-blooded game 
of still-hunting preserved for the gen. 
erations of the future. 


Hunting Ducks and Geese on 
the Upper Susquehanna 


(Continued from page 144) 


work but it is fascinating and exciting 
when you can frequently jump some- 
thing. The pump gun is the universal 
favorite with most of the young fel- 
lows, although there are plenty who 
still stick altogether to the double gun. 
Every new departure in barrel boring 
is sure to get a trial. Every heavier 
load is sure to get its chance. But one 
proposition is bound to hold in open 
water and long range wildfowling, you 
cannot successfully substitute 6’s or 1’s 
for 4’s. The small shot are a good 
choice for the first barrel but when the 
ducks once get off the water and the 
shells are rattling out of the magazine 
it’s a mighty satisfying feeling to recall 
that the remainder in the magazine 
contain 4’s. 

Remaining velocity, rather than pat- 
tern is the big factor when a flock or a 
pair circles past, 60, 70, 80 yes 90 or 
100 yards out. 


HE long shots are the ones that 

make you thrill at the splash. And 
it must be remembered that flock after 
flock will often get up just in or just 
out of range. I recall once of poling 
and paddling over to the head of the’ 
upper island. Not a duck was in sight. 
My Winchester was loaded and lying 
with the muzzle sticking safely out 
past the bow of the boat. Just before 
I expected to land, the boat grounded 
on a bar covered by about an inch of 
muddy water. The keel grated on the 
pebbles and up jumped fifteen or 
twenty black ducks out of a grass patch 
about fifty yards ahead. 

The current was very swift, it was 
windy, consequently the boat was diff- 
cult to handle and it was almost impos 
sible to move forward three or four feet 
to get the gun. Consequently those 
ducks gained ten or fifteen yards before 
I shot. The first three shells rattled 
out as fast as that old pump would 
shoot and each charge raised a cloud 
of feathers off a duck but all I got 
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I got 


was enough duck feathers to upholster 
a couple of sofa pillows. That cured 
me on sixes in the magazine for jump- 
ing mallards and black ducks off river 
pars. Fours would have dropped three 
ducks because each duck was well hit 
and the way they were climbing 4’s 
would have drilled those birds stern to 
pow. Duck shooting in fast water off 
river bars provides plenty of action. 
It is different from most other types of 
wildfowling. For those who want to 
escape the monotony of loafing for 
hours in a blind when no ducks are 
moving—it is recommended. When you 
don’t shoot you work, and when you 
work hard and carefully you are al- 
ways likely to shoot. 


Shooting My First Big 
Grizzly 
(Continued from page 133) 


“You will never see that bear again,” 
said the horse-wrangler. “Why didn’t 
you keep shooting?” 

We then stood silent listening for the 
possible cracking of bush that might 
indicate the direction he was making 
off. 

As we did not hear a sound we went 
to where he rolled over and took up 
the trail. Coming to the thicket, the 
guide refused to enter without a gun, 
and knowing the great danger my hus- 
band insisted that I stay in the open, 
while I gave my gun to the guide. 

I sat down where I had last seen the 
bear, without protection, and the horse- 
wrangler sat with me. He kept saying: 

“What a shame to lose that bear! 
You will never see him again.” 

Being anxious and annoyed at his 
continuous remarks, I said: 

“Oh, shut up! They will find a dead 
bear in there.” 


ND just then we heard the report 
of a gun. Both of us got up and 
ran, we knew not where,—just ran, we 
were so excited. Then finally, we 
called, and found the direction. Fol- 
lowing this as we tripped and stumbled 
in our haste, we finally came up to 
them, and there lay my fine big grizzly. 
The report was a shot from Mr. C.’s 
gun to make sure he was dead. He hit 
him in the shoulder, but the wound he 
made did not bleed, proving my one 
shot had been fatal. 

When I saw that bear lying there, 
and really knew he was dead, I got so 
nervous I almost cried, but soon over- 
came this and became elated with all 
the rest. 

My shot had gone all through his 
body, and we found the bullet in his 
lung. I brought home the bullet and 
shell as souvenirs with the skin. We 
took “stills” and some motion pictures; 
then skinned him, and started for 
camp, 
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= rained, snowed and hailed, and my, 

it was cold. By the time we reached 
camp I was almost frozen stiff and 
could not move. Covered with the fall- 
ing snow, I looked so funny Mr. Clark 
took my picture, and then lifted me 
from my horse. 

I must tell you this: after coming 
back to New York I was attending an 
outing, and happened to have this par- 
ticular photo with me. I was showing 
and explaining it to four young girls 
about sixteen years of age, and telling 
them I was “frozen to the horse,” when 
one of them looked at the photo and 
then at me, and very earnestly said: 

“Why, Mrs. Clark, the poor horse!” 


Fishing in the Gulf Stream 
(Continued from page 145) 


and came down with a loud splash. 
What fisherman would not be thrilled 
at such a sight of the gamiest fish that 
swims. Sailfish, before eating their 
prey, strike it violently with their 
sword-like snout, killing it, and we had 
been cautioned to immediately release 
our reels upon feeling a sudden strike, 
to make it appear that the bait had 
been killed. Late in the afternoon a 
sailfish struck, and I immediately re- 
leased the reel, letting out fifty feet or 
more of line, locked the reel and at- 
tempted to set the hool:. In an instant 
six feet of blue and silver were flashing 
in the brilliant sunlight, and with a 
vigorous shake of his head the hook 
was thrown fully ten feet and he 
started home a wiser fish. This ended 
our first day’s fishing and after our ex- 
tremely short experience with a sailfish, 
our enthusiasm was increased a hun- 
dredfold. 


T HE following day brought forth new 
and interesting experiences, but no 
sailfish, We had been fishing in the 
path of the big liners and occasionally 
a freighter bound for Cuba, Galveston 
or other ports would steam by, leaving 
us tossing about like a cork in its wake. 
One freighter tooted its whistle several 
times and Capt. Vreeland, knowing im- 
mediately what was wanted, started for 
the big boat. When we were abreast of 
her, one of the crew threw a potato on 
board, to which was attached a short 
message. That evening Capt. Vreeland 
telegraphed the message to the owners 
at Galveston. At times they will signal 
a fishing boat and when they are within 
calling distance, will throw overboard 
a glass jar of mail with the request 
that it be posted. 

A week later we had completed ar- 
| tangements with Capt. Bill Fager, that 


| genial boatman, who has captured many 


of the larger denizens of the deep and 
whose knowledge of fish and fishing 


has been the means of assisting many 
fishermen to realize their ambitions, to 
take us out. We chugged out through 
the channel at Miami at eight o’clock 
on the morning of October 3rd, with the 
sun beating down on us without a single 
cloud to modify its intensity, and over- 
flowing with enthusiasm at the pros. 
pect of landing a sailfish. The water 
was teeming with life. Myriads of fly. 
ing fish, little fellows, five to nine inches 
in length, resembled miniature mono- 
planes as they glided over the water, 
Now and then several bonita could be 
seen jumping cledr of the water in 
their effort to elude the jaws of a larger 
fish, while immense jelly-fish without 
number floated by. Mrs. T. lived up to 
her reputation and brought in a seven- 
pound kingfish. 


OON afterward we passed a school 

of dolphin and had a most interest- 
ing half hour, in which six were taken, 
weighing from five to nine pounds. Be- 
fore the middle of the afternoon we 
had caught seven different varieties. 
Mrs. T. had an interesting fifteen min- 
utes landing a twenty-pound barracuda, 
which broke water several times. When 
he had been brought to within a very 
short distance of the boat, three large 
amberjacks appeared from the depths 
and followed the hooked fish. I imme- 
diately reeled in my cut bait and cut- 
ting the head from a kingfish for bait, 
cast it into the path of the largest jack. 
The water being clear as a crystal, we 
had a wonderful view of him as he 
struck fifteen feet under water. He was 
landed after twenty minutes and proved 
to be a fine specimen, weighing fifty 
and one-half pounds, length four feet 
three inches. 

Late in the afternoon we sighted a 
giant devil-fish lying on the surface and 
immediately made ready to harpoon it. 
Capt. Fagan wasin the bow in an instant 
with harpoon in hand, attached to which 
was five hundred feet of one-half inch 
rope. I started the boat in the direc- 
tion of the big fish, but he dove before 
we were within harpooning distance. 
We had a wonderful view of him and 
judged that he was twenty feet in 
length. That ended another day of fish- 
ing, but the principal object of our trip 
still eluded us. 


Geronet days later saw us making 
another attempt. Mrs. T. started 
the day off with a small tuna, and about 
noon we ran into a small school of dol- 
phin, and each caught four. In the 
afternoon both had a vigorous strike 
simultaneously and immediately releas- 
ing our reels, allowing the lines to run 
out, we then locked our reels and set 
the hooks. We were not long in doubt 
as to what was on the other end of our 
lines. Out of the blue water, two hun- 
dred feet from the boat, came two beau- 
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tiful sailfish, shaking their heads in 
frantic effort to dislodge the hooks. Mine 
jumped clear of the water seven times. 
Twice he jumped, curving his body so 
that he made a complete arc, while at 
other times he would leap straight into 
the air, falling with a resounding 


Pros- splash. After twenty minutes of play- 
water ing I had him within forty feet of the 
of fly- boat, where he jumped vigorously sev- 
inches eral times, shaking his body. He 


mono- 
water. 
ild be 
er in 
arger 
ithout 
up to 
even- 


weighed sixty pounds and was seven 
feet four inches in length. All this 
time Mrs. T. was having a similar ex- 
perience. As she was using nine-thread 
line and a six-ounce rod, it was neces- 
sary for her to handle her fish very 
carefully. Three times she had him 
close to the boat, only to have him dash 
away, taking out two hundred feet of 
line in an instant. He fought a won- 


school derful battle for his life, but was finally 
erest- landed in thirty-five minutes, a beau- 
aken, tiful specimen, weighing forty pounds, 
Be and five feet six inches in length. 
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min- 
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very 
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He is being mounted and will serve 
as a pleasant reminder of four won- 
derful days fishing in the Gulf Stream. 


Babes in the Woods 


(Continued from page 151) 


connection of sorts was maintained 


ak with Pelican Falls and Sioux Lookout, 
jack, where construction was in progress. It 
I, we was necessary to change boats three 
s he times en route on account of portages, 
was the last change being made at Abram’s 
‘oved Chute, where old Chariie McDermott 
fifty ran his famous stopping place when 
feet he was sober enough to run anything 
at all. The distance from Abram’s 
ed a Chute to the nearest construction camp 
and was about four miles “as the crow 
ni at flies,” but, as a friend of mine once 
tant aptly remarked, “if you didn’t happen 
hich to have a crow it was a great deal 
inch farther.” 
irec- 
fore NE day a seedy-looking individual 
nce. whose blotchy red face indicated 
and that he was a follower of John Barley- 


; in corn got off the steamboat at the Chute 


fish- and enquired the direction and distance 
trip to Murdoch’s camp. On being told that 
it was only four miles he decided to 
walk it instead of waiting for the boat, 
. which was not scheduled to leave until 
cing 
ted the next day. No one explained to 
a him that to reach his destination on 
dol- foot he must go right round the end 
the of Abram’s Lake, that there was no 
ike trail of any sort, that unexplored bays 
i of uncertain length, stretched away to 
oa the South, that the country was covered 
set with heavy windfalls where a man 
ubt would do well to make a mile an hour, 
“s and that the total distance could not 
- be less than thirty or forty miles. 
a Without food or blankets he set off 


ignorant of the risk he ran. Two weeks 
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later I was on my way by canoe to 
Dinorwic for supplies and made use of 
a little known cut-off by way of a 
portage which connected Abram’s Lake 
with Minnatakie, thus shortening the 
journey several miles. 


Nearly naked, his back propped 
against a spruce, sat the figure of a 
man. He had obviously been dead for 
some time. One of his feet was bare, 
but the other still retained a battered 
boot. The story could be easily read 
in the soft mud of the portage which 
showed that he had crossed and re- 
crossed the trail a great number of 
times. It was evident that having 
struck a trail he was afraid to leave it 
and so had travelled backward and 
forward between the two lakes, in the 
forlorn hope that help would arrive in 
time to avert starvation. At last, ex- 
hausted, he had sat down to rest and 
await his terrible fate. There were no 
papers to furnish a clue to his name 
or address and it is doubtful whether 
he was ever missed. Such cases were 
not uncommon in that country at the 
time. 


HE engineer in charge of a survey 

party once called me into his tent 
and announced his intention of cutting 
out a dog-trail from a point on the 
Sturgeon river to a cache of supplies 
on the North end of Minnatakie Lake, 
a distance of thirteen miles. He 
showed me the proposed route on the 
map, and instructed me to take a com- 
pass and walk through the country, 
blazing the trees as I went. 

At seven o’clock the following morn- 
ing I set off across the river on snow- 
shoes and struck up a ravine into the 
woods at day-break, carrying the com- 
pass in one hand and a small axe in 
the other. The day was cloudy and 
snow fell heavily, but I was confident 
of my ability to find my way through, 
though I had never had previous ex- 
perience in the use of a compass. After 
walking for three hours during which 
time I frequently consulted the com- 
pass I encountered a fresh snow-shoe 
trail which crossed almost at a right 
angle with my course. Greatly puzzled 
that anyone else should be in such a 
remote place I examined the prints 
minutely and was forced to the conclu- 
sion that the tracks were my own. A 
further study of the problem revealed 
the fact that I had failed to exercise 
sufficient care to keep my axe at a 
distance when reading the compass and 
that the steel blade was responsible for 
a slight deflection of the needle which 
had caused me to describe a circle. It 
was too late to proceed further that 
day and I was obliged to back-track 
myself to camp, for I had no idea of 
my location. The next day I requested 
to attempt the task without: the aid of 
a compass and was able to retrieve to 
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How to Build and Furnish 
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By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
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The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
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Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 


stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 
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some extent my reputation as a woods- 
man, but I sometimes laugh when I 
think of that great circle which I 
blazed so carefully, and wonder if any- 
one else ever followed my trail, and 
what they said when they reached the 
end of it. 


HE trouble with the average man 

is that as soon as he realizes that 
he is lost he becomes excited and rushes 
hither and thither in an attempt to 
locate himself. If not immediately suc- 
cessful he usually starts off at a fast 
walk in one direction or another and 
maintains the pace until exhaustion 
calls a halt. Fear weakens him, and 
so undermines his judgment that he 
becomes quite incapable of calm reason. 
Were he to sit down and think the 
matter out he would generally see that 
his situation, however inconvenient, 
was not dangerous. As a rule he is 
surrounded by well defined land-marks, 
such as creeks, ranges of hills, or trails, 
which will give him a clue to his where- 
abouts. Often he is but a short dis- 
tance from camp, in which case a good 
plan is to sit down and listen for a 
signal from his friends. If he has a 
gun or rifle with him and is provided 
with matches it is unlikely that he will 
have to go hungry for any lengthy 
period. An excitable disposition has 
been the cause of many a needless 
tragedy. 

I remember one case where a man 
got lost between the Grand Trunk and 
the C. P. R. lines which at that place 
were only six miles apart. He could 
not travel North or South without 
striking one or other of them within 
an hour or two, yet he was so rattled 
that his mind failed to grasp the fact. 
At times an engine on the C. P. R. 
whistled and he ran frantically towards 
the sound, but before he had gone far, 
a Grand Trunk train would whistle 
behind him and he would turn round 
and set off in the opposite direction. 
Althought his tracks were plainly to 
be read in the snow his course was of 
such an erratic nature that the search- 
party looking for him was greatly 
puzzled and his rescue was thus de- 
layed for some hours. When found he 
was sitting dejectedly on a log and his 
feet were so badly frozen they had to 
be amputated. 


er who intends to spend a 
holiday in the Northern woods 
would do well to observe the following 
rules: 

Never leave the camp without plenty 
of matches and always carry some of 
them in a water-tight container. Cul- 
tivate your powers of observation and 
note all peculiar features of the land- 
scape. Study your map to see in which 
direction the creeks and rivers flow. 
Take a lunch with you if you propose 


to go any distance from camp. If the 
day is sufficiently clear note the posgj. 
tion of the sun, for in conjunction with 
your watch it will serve as an excellent 
compass. Observe the direction of the 
wind, if any, but do not place too much 
reliance on it, for it may change and 
fool you. 

In some districts, where strong West. 
ern winds are prevalent, you will find 
that most of the fallen timber points 
East. Remember that there is gener. 
ally more moss on the north side of 
tree and more limbs on the south, but 
this is not an absolute guide. 

Never hurry, for haste sometimes 
involves a broken leg or a sprained 
ankle. In addition to following these 
simple rules if you will take the trouble 
to learn how to set a rabbit snare, and 
make a practice of carrying a little 
twine or fine brass wire in your pocket 
you may find the art of great value for 
emergency rations. When not sure of 
your position, keep calm, sit down, 
light your pipe and think the matter 
out. A few minutes spent in reflection 
are more valuable than hours spent in 
rushing around. 

Above all learn to love the woods 
and you will soon feel at home in them. 
Spruce and balsam stand ready to fur- 
nish you with a fragrant bed; birch- 
bark will help to start your fire quick- 
ly; a little twine or a gun will, with 
patience, provide you with ample food; 
the resinous scent of the trees will 
make your lungs healthy; and a good 
tramp will insure you sound and 
dreamless sleep. 

The camp may be lost, for the time 
being, but you yourself will never be, 
for you will be at home wherever you 
are. 


The White Bass as a Game 
Fish 
(Continued from page 142) 


have to work him in again. Allow him 
an inch of slack line, it seems, and you 
are minus the fish. 


7 white bass is possessed of a 
bright, glittering silvery sheen, in 
the younger specimens of the fish the 
scales are like the brightest leaf silver, 
even dazzling. The very bright color 
applies only to the smaller specimens. 
Those up to a pound or two pounds are 
almost green as to back coloration, 
which extends down the sides where the 
silvery coloration comes into sharp 
effect, terminating in the universal 
whitish-silver of the belly. The body is 
quite deep, the fins prominent and 
strong; the head rather small in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body, with 
very large, round, beautiful eyes, one 
of its distinctive marks. These are 
touched up with gold, from which comes 
its scientific designation of chrysops, 
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meaning golden. The mouth of the fish, 
too, is quite large for the size of the 
head. Some would call the mouth very 
large and weak. But this is not so. 
The jaws have sufficient strength, 
though by no manner of means com- 
parable to the jaws of a black bass. 
The fish is devoid of teeth and the 
under jaw protrudes distinctly beyond 


the upper one. 


oo little importance should attach 
itself to the white bass by reason 
of the fact that it is really the only 
true bass that is found in our inland 
waters. The large mouth bass and the 
small mouth bass are members of the 
sunfish family, but the white bass is a 
true bass, and no mistake about it. 
Indeed, it is a close relative of that 
spectacular finny warrior of the At- 
lantic coast, the striped bass, a fish 
which has been placed at the head of 
all American game fish by no less an 
authority than Genio Scott. It is to 
this fish that the white bass bears un- 
doubted relationship and which, to a 
most marked degree, it imitates. I have 
often said that were the white bass of 
a size commensurate with that of the 
striped bass it would make freshwater 
anglers sit up and take notice. When 
we consider that lineatus aspires to one 
hundred pounds in weight for maxi- 
mum, and chrysops hits the maximum 
mark at seven or eight pounds, the 
difference can, of course, be detected. 


HE range of the white bass is not 

overly great. In a sense of the 
word, it is not migratory, and I doubt 
very much if it does well if propagated 
and distributed in lakes where it has 
never been known. It has been said 
that it is a “lake fish” and found only 
in the Great Lakes. But they are found 
in all of the streams tributary to the 
Lakes, and certainly throughout the 
upper Mississippi River waters, espe- 
cially as applies to those waters on the 
Mississippi between the mouth of the 
St. Croix down to La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
and in the St. Croix itself up to St. 
Croix Falls. Where elsewhere in Min- 
nesota it is found I do not know, but I 
doubt if it is found anywhere else. In 
the lower reaches of the Mississippi the 
white bass is not found. But there it 
is replaced by a close relative, which is 
known as the yellow bass (Roccus in- 
terrupta), “a coarser and more brassy 
fish,” of which I know little, indeed 
have never caught a specimen. It is 
said to be inferior as a panfish and 
poor as a fighter. 


We have in the white bass in those 
waters where it is found a fish that is 
worthy of any angler’s light tackle. 
Use such in the bringing of this finny 
beauty to net and you will never doubt 
Its title to place among our American 
game fishes! 
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Special Introductory Offer to Readers of Forest and Stream 
I’ YOU are interested in baseball, you will be interested in 


THE SPORTING NEWS. It has been published since 1886 

—and contains nothing but baseball news and _ gossip. 
Complete corps of correspondents cover all phases of the 
National pastime. 

To introduce THE SPORTING NEWS to you, we will for- 
ward three consecutive copies—and a copy of the 1926 
Edition of THE SPORTING NEWS RECORD BOOK—ready 
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AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
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removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
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his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


—_—— 

YHOUNDS —3 FANCY BLUE FE- 
i ae April 30, also puppies, Champion 
A. K C. ancestry. Spring Brook Farm, Little 
ton, Mass. 


10 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


—— 

BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES 
—Childs companion and watch dog supreme. 
Pedigreed. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, 


Indiana. 


_—— 

FOR SALE—BUFFALO WOLF PUPS, 
tame as kittens. Fifty dollars each, either sex. 
Reservations made when money is received. 
Shipped, weaned, May 12th, Largest wolves in 
the world. Affectionate as dogs. Robt. Jones, 
Mgr., McCleery Wolf Pack, Kane, Pa. 


— 

CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, ELIGIBLE, 
select stock. Reasonable. Forrest Gunderson, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


DOG REMEDIES 


eee 

WEBER’S FAMOUS DISTEMPER REMEDY 
and Preventive will save your dog. One trial 
will convince you of its merit; $1 per package, 
postpaid. J. R. Weber, Harrisburg, Pa. : 


a ies saci adultes csi 

TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL OUT 
of sorts, thin and unthrifty, with harsh coat, 
matterated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dents 
Condition Pills. They are a wonderful tonic 
and revitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treated 
with Dents Distemperine pass safely through the 
distemper period. It is the one dependable remedy 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and old 
dogs use Dents Vermifuge. It is easy_to give, 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. For more 
than thirty years the most successful kennelmen 
have used Dents Remedies. For sale at druggists 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
training, management and treatment—160 pages, 
25e. Bond paper pedigree blanks 10c a dozen. 
Advice in cases of sickness free. The Dent 
Laboratory, Newburgh, N. Y 


FOXES 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 


from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS AND FOR 
breeding. White or brown, either sex; also bred 
females. List 5c. J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 


DUCK FOODS 


DUCKS COME IN SWARMS WHERE 
they find food. Wild Rice ideal food and cover. 
‘lant when ice leaves. 35 other plants, Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 302 H. Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


LIVE STOCK 


PHEASANTS, WATERFOWL, QUAIL, 
grouse, deer and rabbits. Eggs for spring de- 
livery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 


FISHING OPPORTUNITIES 


FLORIDA REEF FISHING, ALL THE BIG 
kinds, Write for particulars. Leonard Lowe, 
Tavanier, Key Largo, Fla. 


SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


_WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. No better duck 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially canvasbacks. Write for reservation now. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ccna EE a 

AGENTS — QUIT RINGING DOORBELLS. 
I made $800 monthly, no soliciting, no goods to 
buy. Why not you? Details free. R. McNown, 
821 Wilkinson, Omaha, Neb. 
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with order. April forms close March Ist. 


FIREARMS 


GUNS— BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED. 
New, used. Beck Brothers, Herrick, Ill. 


FISHING TACKLE 


IMPORTED JAPANESE SILK FIS 
lines. Write for samples and prices. C. M. 
Bates, Fairhaven, Mass. 


FISHERMEN—FIVE CENTS BRINGS ANY- 
body samples of our guaranteed silk and linen 
fish lines. Casting and trolling. Newer goods, 
higher quality, and lower prices, Silkline Co., 
Dept. A., Pekin, II. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—NO CANVASSING, NO DE- 
livering, no money invested, pleasant. work, big 
Appointing local agents to introduce 
Foods, Welcome Products, 326, 

Harvey, IIl. 


BOATS AND LAUNCHES 


SPEEDBOAT, FORD PROPELLED, EAS- 
ily built, blueprint and directions 60 cents. Marine 
cooler booklet free to Ford boat owners. C 
Hubbell, 4-G East Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping, Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GIVE THAT JUICY BRIAR A _ REST. 
Smoke a Scott Clay Pipe, better for your health. 
Special clay absorbs nicotine. One dozen, a 
year’s supply, one dollar, postpaid. Scotch Clay- 
schaum Pipe Company, Dept. R, Laurel, Md. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


MOTOR CAMPERS—WE SUPPLY CAMP 
car plans for amateur builders. Pacific Vehicle 
Works, Box 574, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland, postage paid. The “real thing,” 
hand-woven and hard-wearing; ideal for all sports 
wear. Booklet and latest exclusive patterns free. 
T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 120 
Stornoway, Scotland. 


MIRRORS RE-SILVERED AT HOME. 
Costs less 5 cents per square foot; you charge 75 
cents. Immense profits plating autoparts, reflect- 
ors, tableware, stoves. Refinishing metalware, etc. 
Outfits furnished. Write for informaiton. Sprinkle, 
680, Marion, Indiana. 


PIPE SMOKERS—“LUXURY,” 
preme Smoking Mixture. A cross-cut of Burley, 
Virginia, Latakia, Perique. Aged, Blended and 
Flavored for Connoisseurs. Half pound patent tin 
Humidor $1.25 postpaid. Real pipe joy guaranteed 
or money _ refunded. Carney-Graham Company, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


THE SU- 


CANADIAN FARM LANDS 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES. THREE 
acres lake front, $41; 25 acres hunting campsite, 
$72; 60 acres on motor road, $63; 7 acres on 
Georgian Bay, $64; 289 acres hunting preserve, 
$432. The very desirable properties listed above 
are being seized and sold for taxes together with 
hundreds of other equally choice parcels of land 
at merely nominal prices. Many of them could 
not be bought in the ordinary way at ten times 
the price. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing 
camps for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, 
trout, whitefish, bass, etc. Summer homes, heavily 
wooded lands, for pleasure and investment. Easy 
mgnthly payments of $5 upwards. Send for free 
illustrated list with complete explanations. Send 
no money, but send for list to-day, so you will 
get first choice. Tax Sale Service, Room 613, 72 
Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 
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LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Send for free in- 
formation, Ask about 
introductory price. 


DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS & SILVER FOX 
SKUNK, MINK, MUSKRAT & OTHER 
FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
Fortunes Made Yearly 


We put you in touch 
|, and a market, for 


waz giv: ait inf 
ine es 
jagazine, monthly for one year, $1.00. Address 
SE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2218 Outdoor Buliding, Kansas City, Missouri 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery and 20 others described in free 
folder. They are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
Write, describe waters, receive free planting advice 
and literature, 


\ @ WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 


FREE COPY . 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and 
i Send 
ior free copy or $1 for 


business, 
those planning to go in. 


6 issues. 
Write Dep't J. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
New York 


38 W. 34th St. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for hi 
~. prices. Sold by millions. Make money foceaine 
them. We ship everywhere on three m c tril 
ouy famous breedin, 


quabs 
Highest market ever known, Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 
Allston 


Co., 40 N.BeaconSt., Allston. Mass. 


ALL KINDS. PUREBRED. 
Our low prices will surprise 
rr Remarkable guarantee. 

al service. Big Catalog in 


colors free. Comfort Hatchery, 80x 715 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Have You Read the 
New Novel 


The Vanishing 


American 


By ZANE GREY 


Here is a thrilling book of the Indian 
in his last defense of his heritage. A 
lovely romance and a glowing pano- 
rama of the West by the peer of Amer- 
ican novelists, Zane Grey. 


Postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 
or Canada, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
BOOK DEPT. 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 
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Game Breeding Queries 


Answered By GEorGE HEBDEN CorsaN, S8r. 


This Service Is Free to Readers. 


FOREST and STREAM, 
Stamped 


Query: I want to mate a white Chinese goose 
with some wild gander. Which variety of wild 
goose would be the more apt to mate and breed 
with this goose? What about the Egyptian 
gander? Would their young be fertile? Can 
such crosses fly?—G. J., Blabon, N. D. 


Answer: In mating a white Chinese goose 
with a wild gander, you could use a Snow, 
Blue or White Front, as their young would be 
fertile. They would be able to fly, although the 
second and third generations would fly better 
than the first. Get rid of the young ganders, 
when you can tell them from the young geese, 
and mate the young geese to wild ganders, to 
work back to the wild breed. Mating with a 
Canada, Hutchins or Cackling gander would be 
no use, as the young would not be fertile. I 
doubt if you could use an Egyptian gander 
with this goose as they are more like the 
sheldrakes. If the gander would mate with the 
Chinese goose, their young would not be fertile. 


Query: I have had very good success with my 
antelopes this year, raising 19 out of 20, and 
have sold 16 to the same customer who bought 
16 of me last year. On examining the one that 
died, I found a nail in its stomach. However, 
I want to work into game birds as well, espe 
cially grouse, sage hens, and prairie chickens. 
What kind of place should I have for them? 
I plan to raise muskrats also.—C. J. B., Brooks, 
Alta. 


Answer: Game bird and muskrat farming 
would work in very well with your antelope 
breeding of which you have already made such 
a success. There is a great demand for sage 
grouse and no supply. There is also a good 
demand for prairie chickens and a lesser de- 
mand for sharp tail grouse. I am sure you 
will be successful in breeding these birds when 
you have done so well with the antelope. You 
will, of course, need water for breeding musk- 
rats, such as a pond that is not stagnant, or 
a quiet stream. 


Query: I have four fine pairs of Chinese 
ringneck pheasants, but this is my first venture 
with any kind of wild game. I would like to 
know about housing them for the winter. Have 
tried several ways but they still seem to desire 
to sleep right out in the cold. The last plan 
I tried was setting up shocks of corn fodder, 
just leaving room for runways through, but 
they won’t go near them. What about inbreed- 
ing? Would you advise mating the birds I 
have or would it be better to secure a different 
strain to breed with what I have? Do you 
know of any good books on game breeding, 
especially pheasants ?—W. R. K., Glassport, Pa. 


Answer: Like other hardy pheasants, your 
Chinese ringnecks prefer to stay outdoors, and 
you will not need to worry about them. They 
are ground birds, that is, they do not roost on 
perches. The only thing that might bother 
them would be exposure to a severe sleet storm, 
but I presume you have bushes about where 
they could seek shelter. I think all wild birds 
instintively feel they will be lice-ridden if they 
stay indoors. I notice my birds stay outdoors, 
although I have a pen open to the south to which 
they have ready access. If your birds are from 
the same parents, I would advise obtaining 
other birds to mate with them. Chinese cock 
pheasants will take four or five hens. Some 
men think that inbreeding is quite all right, 
but I don’t think so myself. In my opinion 
the young birds are not so strong and healthy. 
Herbert K. Job has a very good book on game 
breeding which you should be able to obtain 
through FoREST AND STREAM. 


Query: My partner and I have a Western 
ranch, right in the wilderness, at 3,500 feet 
altitude. Winter weather is an extreme cold of 
from zero to 10 below, with many sunshiny 
days and a fine climate. Partner is experi- 
enced in cattle and in big game hunting. We 
are establishing a sporting ranch for real 
sportsmen whose old haunts have been en- 


croached upon by the automobile tourist. In, 


the tens of thousands of square miles of wilder- 
ness surrounding us, I think we have the finest 
big game hunting and fishing in the country, 
for anyone is sure of his heads of elk, deer, 
mountain goat, mountain lion, bear, and ducks 


Write Care of 
Enclosing Self-Addressed, 
Envelope 


and geese, of course. There is fishing from the 
time the ice goes out until the hunter goes out, 
Our forests are largely white pine and where 
the altitude is not too high, shrubs and berries, 
There is plenty of vermin, but I believe this 
can be controlled at the ranch proper and kept 
down in our immediate vicinity, as we plan to 
have fur farming and game breeding as well, 
What do you think of this proposition? What 
kind of birds do you suggest? How many of 
a kind would you suggest that we have for a 
beginning? I imagine you have a game farm 
and if you sell eggs or live birds would like to 
know. you suggest starting with eggs or 
birds? When should we start? We will 
probably be ready by June Ist. By the way, 
wild turkeys have been recommended to me 
oe is your opinion?—H. W. P., Brooklyn, 


Answer: Your enterprise is certainly interest. 
ing and, the way you plan it, unusual. I hope 
you have good luck with it, as you should | 
have been in this State; it has a diversified 
climate, certainly. 

With care and supervision wild turkeys will 
thrive wonderfully well with you on your West- 
ern ranch. Also Franklin and Richardson's 
grouse, prairie chickens, sharp tail grouse, 
ruffed and willow grouse will do remarkably 
well. Better still, you are in the native state of 
the big sage grouse. I can tell you of several 
nearby places where you can procure sage 
grouse if you have none at your ranch or in 
your vicinity. I would advise you to contract 
for wild turkeys to be delivered to you next 
fall. There are not many breeders of the real, 
full-blooded, wild turkey, so you will want to 
be careful in buying. Some breeders say they 
cannot keep the pure wild turkey, that it is too 
wild for subjection and gets away, while others 
say they cannot procure them pure at all. 

After you are established you could import 
capercalzie and black grouse from Norway and 
Scotland. The snow cock of ,the Himalayas 
would do well with you, as would ptarmigan 
from Colorado. Hungarian partridges could be 
obtained out West, from Montana or Alberta. 

You do not state just where yau are in your 
State, but you likely do not have Juniperus 
Utahensis, a shrub you should have in abund- 
ance as it has a sweet berry that birds like 
very much. It will grow with you in exposed 
places and afford shelter and food for the birds. 
You should observe your ranch and _ vicinity 
carefully for bird foods, and shelter and in- 
crease it if necessary. 

Should your hunters in time deplete your big 
game too much, you can always buy black and 
brown bears to let loose for hunting, as well 
as sheep and goats. You could put these ani- 
mals on certain peaks and they will stay there 
and not get down into the valley too much. 
You could also exempt certain peaks or sections 
from being shot over and thus have a place 
from which game could spread all over your 
place. 

Of course, I do not know how much capital 
you have for this venture, but you might like 
to have antelope included in your larger game. 
I notice you do not have them included in 
your list. Then, what about buffalo? Buffalo 
hunting should be as interesting as other big 
game. It might not be very practical to get 
them into your ranch, of course, and it would 
likely be some time before you could allow them 
to be hunted. Then there are some animals in 
Asia that would do well with you, that you 
could secure later, when you are well estab 
lished. These, again, could not be hunted for 
some time, until they were established, but they 
would be interesting to your guests. 

If you let me know just where you are lo- 
cated, I can probably advise you of other birds. 
You might also let me know if you have water 
that does not freeze over in winter, that is, if 
you have warm springs. You are, of course, In 
the line of flight of some ducks and geese and 
could establish these yourselves, by trapping, 
keeping the ducks through the winter by clip- 
ping their wings so they could not fly south. In 
the spring, they would attract the drakes in 
their flight northward. : 

I think Herbert K. Job’s book on game bird 
breeding would be of great assistance to you 
There are other books advertised in the out- 
door magazines and your Public’ Library should 
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something on the subject. Also on fur 
ae Then you might write the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, for what literature they have on 
fur farming and on game bird breeding. 

Until you gain experience, I would not go 
into the breeding of either fur or birds too 
heavily. Start gradually, get your experience, 
gain success slowly rather than secure a great 
Joss hurriedly. : 

It seems to me that birds would ship better 
over your trails than would eggs, but you would 
likely be able to obtain common pheasant eggs 
at least from your State Game Department and 
see how they make it. Do you intend to use in- 
cubators or hens for hatching the eggs? I think 
the larger, heavier, slow-moving hens are better 
for pheasant eggs, while bantams are better for 
quail eggs, if you plan on the hens, One thing, 
you will not have many poachers or game hogs 
jn your vicinity when you turn your birds loose 
to look after themselves, when you are ready for 


shooting. 


Query: I have been in the game breeding 
business for nine or ten years and never have 
had much luck, as I have lost nearly all of my 
pheasants. They are healthy looking and _ap- 
pear all right but they suddenly become dizzy 
in the head and drop dead. What do you think 
is the cause? I had them at Poultry Shows 
recently and thought that they may have gotten 
some disease there. Or it may be the trying 
weather: severe blizzards early in the fall and 
ever since too cold to be out and too warm to 
be housed.—D. H. 

Answer: It is exceedingly hard on stock game 
birds to be exhibited. You should always use 
other birds, never your stock birds. Next, do 
not feed them enough to satisfy them at any 
time when exhibiting, but always have them 
hungry. Do not give them wheat or cracked 
corn but feed sunflower seeds, buckwheat, millet, 
Kaffir corn, oats, charcoal, hemp, chopped dried 
green alfalfa, grit, plenty of fresh cool water. 
Then watch them. Be sure you do not give 
them even one grain too much. Some green 
stuff is always good and of this you need not be 
sparing. Always have the birds in a well-venti- 
lated place. You can immunize birds from dis- 
ease as you can human beings, by using a 
proper diet. I can immunize myself from small- 
pox, flu, diphtheria, tuberculosis and so on by 
eating right. Birds can be rendered immune by 
proper diet also. The sudden changes in tem- 
perature from home to exhibit hall and back 
again is hard on birds. Lack of exercise in- 
jures them also. As soon as you see them 
getting dizzy, force hot water down their 
throats, then give them olive oil. If you dissect 
your dead birds you will find the livers are con- 
gested. dentine 

Query: I have a lot containing a half acre, 
enclosed with 2” mesh chicken fence, 6’ high. 
About half of this section is high land, the 
other half swamp land and a small lake about 
50’ square, which is 6’ deep. This little lake 
contains yellow mud cats and a few big mouth 
bass. The water is fresh as it is pumped out 
every day, and refilled by sulphur springs. 
What kind of fish would you advise for stock- 
ing? I want a game fish, if possible; one that 
will put up a scrap. The bass do not seem to 
be doing well. Is that on account of the cats? 
Now, I have a common ring neck pheasant 
cock, three years old, that I raised from eggs 
found in the spring plowing. Would it be pos- 
sible to raise these birds in this lot without 
spending a lot of time and labor with them? 
How many hens would I need? Would I need a 
breeder's license? Where do I get it? Or 
would you advise some other bird? I want to 
keep birds that will raise themselves, with a 
little feed thrown in each day. Would you ad- 
vise keeping more than one kind of bird? The 
lot is very fertile with a quantity of vegeta- 
tion—P. W., Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

Answer: I think the bass would be able to 
look after themselves, so far as the cats are 
concerned, but if your sulphur spring water is 
very sulphury, they may not take kindly to 
that. A ringneck pheasant cock will take five 
or six hens. They can attend to the hatching 
and rearing of their own eggs and babies if you 
want to chance it. You might have a nice lot 
of young pheasants, or you might not, depend- 
ing on the weather. Pheasant chicks are like 
turkey chicks, rather difficult to raise while 
young; but afterwards, they are very hardy. 

It seems to me that this section of your land 
would be ideal for breeding both wood ducks 
and manderin ducks for which two varieties 
there is a very great demand and ready sale. 
You should secure genuine breeding pairs. 
People like these birds for pets and zoos and 
parks are always wanting them. You want to 
clip one wing well; also you want to clip their 
nails so they cannot climb over your fence. 
They would need all the high land, as well as 
the swampy section and the lake. You would 
want to keep the water clean, as you say in 
your letter. You could also keep a pair of 
apanese or Formosan teal. You would not be 
able to have anything in the fish line, though, 
except rock bass, crappie and sunfish, as cat 
fish, large and small mouth black bass will 
gobble up your baby ducks. 
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DOG FOODS 


Provide a_ correctly balanced, 
nourishing diet, suitable for 
every age, size and breed. They 
keep the teeth clean, the breath 
sweet, and the digestive organs 
in good condition. Your grocer, 
pet-shop, sporting goods dealer 
or seedsman can supply you. 


Consult Your Veterinarian 


Write for this Free Book 


on care and feeding. 
It contains a_ special 
chapter on dog dis- 
eases which every dog 
owner should read. 
Sent free upon request. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
Peoria, . * * - Illinois 


“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
_ “Character plus Appearance.” 
Y You can pay more but you can’t 

get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
RONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


TRAINING THE HUNTING 
DOG 


For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Contents: General’ Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 


281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AKC334026 S272782 


169 pages. 


157 pages. 


221 West 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 
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—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover’s Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper andcolds, 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
atall DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores, 
«Write forFree ¥ 

Treatiseon Dogs.” 

Address Dept. ET40 

H. CLAY GLOVER 

CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


a 


eS W OD ke 


INES 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 


“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 


fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 


It is a 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 


Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 


tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping. 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. 


Chapters on the care of the 


The book for the amateur. 


Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 





Training the 
Hunting Dog 


For 


The Field 


AND 


Field Trials 


By BEN WATERS 
Author of “Modern Train- 


ing,” ‘Fetch and Carry,” etc. 


CONTENTS 


General Principles 


Instinct, Reason and 
Natural Development 


Natural Qualities 
and Characteristics 


Punishment and 
Bad Methods 


The Best Lessons 
of Puppyhood 


Yard Breaking 
and sixteen other valuable 
chapters. 


This volume is one of the 
most complete books on 
breaking a bird dog and is 
helpful from every angle. 


Sent anywhere in the U. S. 
or Canada. 


Postpaid, $3.00 


Forest and Stream 
Book Department 


221 W. 57th St., New York City 


If you have migratory birds, such as wild 
ducks and geese, you could apply to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, C., for information about 
breeder's license or permit. If you have non- 
migratory birds, such as quail, pheasants and so 
on, you could apply to your State Game and 
Fish Department about a license or permit. 


Query: I should like information about stock- 
ing a 150 acre farm in this vicinity with game 
birds. What kind of game birds would be 
suitable?—I, L. L., Lynchburg, Va. 


Answer: You are in an excellent position for 
game breeding, as you can breed all the com- 
mon birds used for shooting, such as quail, 
pheasants, partridges, Eastern wild turkey, 
grouse; also the rare game birds that sell to 
fanciers, parks and zoos. 


Query: I have just purchased a farm of about 
200 acres, which has plenty of cover and already 
contains considerable upland game. There are 
seven springs, three of which furnish part of 
the drinking water for Port Henry, while the 
others are reserved for the farm use. These 
four are the best and the largest, and flow 
abundantly all year. Then there is a very fine 
but small brook running through a gully that 
could easily be dammed to make a small pond. 
I would like to start game breeding in a small 
way. Have in mind bob white quail, grouse, 
pheasants, ducks of some sort. We often have 
thirty below during the winter. Within a 
stone’s throw of the farm is a mill where one 
could get all kinds of cheap feed that you men- 
tion. How about a few foxes? I shall ap- 
preciate information as I am absolutely a no- 
vice.—E. W. J., Port Henry, N. Y. 

Answer: Those ever running springs would 
make good winter quarters for waterfowl. 
Even tender waterfowl will stand thirty below 
if protected from the winds, fed well, and al- 
lowed to have their feet in water all the time. 
Cover some of the springs so as to have the 
birds sheltered from the north, east, west and 
also the top, if the springs are not too large. 
Covering the top is not absolutely essential if 
the springs are too large, and it it inconvenient 
to do so. You could have ducks and teal in one 
spring; geese in another; swans in another. 
This in due time, as you are wise to start in 
slowly, gain experience, without losing a lot of 
money, as you might if you rushed into the 
work on a larger scaie. For your section, breed 
ruffed grouse in large quantities. Later, breed 
Richardson’s grouse and Franklin’s grouse. You 
could also breed the wild turkey, but be sure 
you get the true strain of the Eastern wild tur- 
key. Game birds that bud would be all right 
with you, living naturally, through your cold 
winters, but other birds, such as pheasants and 
quail, would not manage so well. Of course, 
you could handle the bob white quail and Mon- 
golian ringneck pheasants if you look after 
them well during the winter and feed them. 
Herbert K. Job’s book on breeding our game 
birds will interest you. 

You might write the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for their bulletin on fur farming. 
Besides fox farming, there are men breeding 
marten, fisher, skunk, mink, ermine, raccoon, 
muskrat, fur rabbits, and doing it successfully. 
You are well situated for muskrat farming. The 
Survey Department can supply you with a list 
of game bird and fur breeders. 


Query: What is the matter with my geese? 
A pair of exceedingly valuable Emperor geese 
went light and have died.—W. M.. Springfield. 


Answer: Going light is caused by overfeeding 
of such food as wheat and corn. Geese should 
not have these grains but should be fed oats; 
chopped alfalfa in winter, also; water and grit. 
Leave wild geese on pasture as long as pos- 
sible. You will notice that late in the autumn 
and early winter they eat the long dead grass. 
So do peafowl and guineafowl. Lots of,“‘rubbish” 
or bulk, and not much heavy concentrated foods 
keeps geese normal. Tuberculosis is always 
preceded by long continued and neglected consti- 
pation. This constipation is the result of stuf- 
fing with heavy food. 


Query: T have had many varieties of wild 
geese and I never had a wild goose die on my 
place except a pair of young Disbars and a 
pair of very old Magellans. My man fed the 
Disbars on barley, and the Magellans on whole 
corn. The Disbars were out in the strong sun, 
with no water except a small pan of drinking 
water. The Magellans did not seem to be con- 
tented and uttered little whining notes all the 
time. Can you tell me why these geese died ?— 
K. D. A., Long Island. 

Answer: The old pair of Magellans may have 
always lived in one place and they may have 
died of homesickness. But corn is not good food 
for wild geese, except in mid-winter, mixed with 
a quantity of bran and chopped hay. No wild 
geese should be without shade in mid-summer. 
Though geese can live on a pasture they should 


have access to water deep enough to duck in 
and cool off during the hot days, because Reese 
are Arctic birds during mid-summer. Aly, 
feed geese on oats, not on corn and wheat, 


Query: I am a senior in college and wish ty 
start fur farming in the spring, in a small way. 
perhaps as a hobby at first. We are on the 
North Shore of Long Island. Would it be pos. 
sible to raise either raccoon or odorless skunk 
in such territory; wooded and open country j; 
available? Is a large acreage necessary fo; 
these animals to be kept healthy?—F. H, RB 
Long Island. ° 


Answer: You do not require a great acreage 
for the health of these animals. You should 
however, have your game or fur pens on 
gravelly or sandy soil, of which you would have 
plenty on Long Island. Are you “set” on either 
of these animals? Muskrats are not so smelly 
nor so hard to handle. The American Forests 
and Forest Life have a fine article on muskrat 
farming in the January issue. Before starting 
in with animals, I would suggest that you go 
over to see some game birds farms nearby, 
But if you are determined on fur farming, write 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Washington, D. C., for their bulletins on fy 
farming. When you are ready to buy animals, 
look through the advertisers in Forest anp 
STREAM. 


Query: I have had some experience in raising 
wild geese and mallard ducks, but otherwise 
know nothing about raising game. It is my 
desire to raise ruffed grouse or sharp tail grouse, 
perhaps both. I live in a city of several thou. 
sand inhabitants. I have a little garden with 
a considerable amount of dense shrubbery 
around three sides, with lawn in the center, 
which is surrounded or enclosed with a six-foot 
non-climbable, industrial fence. The house shel- 
ters this little garden which is sixty feet square, 
from the north winds. I would like my garden 
to have a little life, say, one or two pairs of 
birds to run about in the garden, and, if they 
would, nest and rear their young. I-am partial 
to ruffed grouse and sharptail grouse because | 
have always hunted them heretofore. Are such 
birds bred and can you tell me where I can get 
them?—A. K. H., Big Rapids, Mich. 


Answer: I think you are expressing a desire 
that thousands of other city men have in their 
minds: the. desire to have some birds in the 
garden that they had hunted years ago. In the 
space you outline . . thank you for being 
so explicit . . . you could place one cock sharp- 
tail and one cock ruffed grouse, with two hens 
each. Bendick Bros., Leduc, Alberta, breed 
these birds about their home and sell them in 
quantities to Possum Hollow Game Farm, 
Springfield, Ohio. I think if you write them 
quickly you will be able to obtain a few birds 
from them. Be sure your place is dog-proof 
and cat-proof. Cats can be caught with any 
kind of trap baited with fish. A live box trap 
would be a good plan. You must also be on 
the lookout for rats. Feed your birds no wheat 
or corn; but give them a little, a very little 
barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, sunflower seed, 
flax, and plenty of grit in the form of coarse 
sand or very fine gravel. Also give them 
chopped alfalfa, the green short kind that is 
mostly leaves. Feed them on a clean board at 
one place only. When the grass is out they 
will eat that chiefly. Sow dandelions on your 
lawn as they will eat them first. Keep your 
water pan in the shade, with clean fresh water. 
The baby chicks should have millet and flax 
seed but never little chick feed. When egg 
laying time comes, watch for rats. Do not be 
afraid to watch the nests and count the eggs 
to see that blue jays, purple grackles and rats 
do not get them. Also feed your adult birds 
only once a day and do not feed the sparrows. 
On mild days, give the birds a small apple each 
They will also like the berries growing on your 
shrubbery. It is too bad you have not a large 
space, but you will get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment out of the birds you can have in this 
little garden, especially if it is on sandy 
gravelly soil, as such soil will last for years 
and not poison the birds as rich clay will. / 
the end of each year, lime your soil with ait 
slacked lime and no disease will bother you 
You will, of course, clip the birds well on one 
wing, so they will not escape over the fence 
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